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An Experiment in Teaching 


By H. H. WHETZEL 


An Outline of a Remarkable Plan for Stimulating 
the Student’s Initiative 


Pisners no teachers in this 
country give less consideration 
to or take less stock in peda- 
gogical theory and practice than do 
college professors. Few teachers in 
college or university, in the biological 
sciences at least, have ever had special 
training in the theory and practice of 
teaching. Whether this is necessary 
or even desirable I am not saying. It 
is my opinion, however, that much of 
the criticism now leveled at the col- 
lege student because of his disinterest 
in his scholastic work ought rather to 
be directed against the professors who 
teach him. My own experience as a 
student and as a university professor, 
for now some thirty years, satisfies me 
that the average professor teaching 
college students has little “method in 
his madness.” I myself do not pose 
as an expert in pedagogy, nor would 
I claim complete immunity from the 
above indictments. I only marvel 
that we scientists practice so little 
science in our teaching. 

The procedure in presenting labora- 
tory courses in biological subjects to- 


day is, with rare exceptions, that in- 
troduced half a century ago: one or 
more laboratory exercises per week in 
which all of the students study the 
same subject and the same material 
under the solicitous guidance of im- 
mature instructors, a lecture or two 
by the proféssor, a mass recitation con- 
ducted by one of these same instruc- 
tors or, rarely, by the professor him- 
self, and a voluminous weekly report 
which is usually only a slovenly and 
inaccurate misalliance of poorly di- 
gested laboratory pickings. In addi- 
tion, the student frequently has to 
hand in, for correction (sic) by the 
overburdened instructors, notes he 
has taken during the professor’s lec- 
ture. This is rarely complimentary 
to the professor, of no interest to the 
instructor, and of questionable value 
to the student. This, in brief, is the 
system in vogue, at least in most 
American colleges and universities. 
During the first twenty years of my 
career as a teacher in Cornell Univer- 
sity, I followed this general system 
with a degree of faith and devotion 
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which I can now contemplate only 
with a feeling of astonishment and 
chagrin. During the second decade 
of this period, I began to be aware 
of a feeling that something was wrong 
with my teaching methods. In spite 
of the fact that, so far as I could learn, 
the courses which I gave were looked 
upon with a reasonable degree of 
pleasure and approval by my students, 
I still felt that there must be a better 
way. I sought in vain, among my 
colleagues and the literature on the 
subject, for a procedure which seemed 
to offer a direct solution for my diff- 
culty. Ideas gained from articles I 
read on the Dalton system and other 
experiments, then being initiated in 
secondary schools, set me thinking. 
The resolution grew to attack my 
teaching problem in the same way that 
I was accustomed to attack my re- 
search problems. I decided to experi- 
ment. Having won the approval of 
my instructing staff, I spent an entire 
summer in working out a new and 
untried procedure. We gave it a 
trial for the first time during the fall 
semester. This experiment has now 
been going on for about ten years, 
and there is every indication that it 
will continue an experiment to the 
end of my teaching days, for each year 
problems in the details of the method 
present themselves, and each year we 
attempt by the experimental method 
to perfect our procedure. 


NE course in which this method 

is used, expressed in terms of 
our curriculum, is a three-hour ele- 
mentary course in plant pathology, of 
one lecture a week and of nominally 
two laboratory periods of two and a 
half hours each. The course in the fall 
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term is limited to fifty undergraduate 
students. If more register for it, that 
fifty having the highest average stand- 
ing in all of their preceding work in 
the institution are admitted. The re- 
mainder are rejected. In the spring 
term the number is limited to twenty- 
five on the same basis. Students who 
because of their low standing have 
been rejected in the autumn usually 
get the course in the spring term, 
when applications are relatively few. 
The course is open to Sophomores, 
Juniors, and Seniors throughout the 
University. The only prerequisite is 
the regular six-hour course in begin- 
ning botany. The teaching staff in 
this course normally consists of my- 
self, an assistant professor, an instruc- 
tor, and a laboratory assistant with an 
assistant in charge of what is known 
as the “materials room.” 

When the students arrive for the 
first exercise, they are given some 
mimeographed information sheets in 
which the manner of conducting the 
course is briefly set forth. The salient 
points in the procedure are empha- 
sized at this meeting. The students 
are then referred to the fifty-eight 
exercises in the information sheets, 
only three of which are prescribed for 
all students. The remaining exercises, 
each dealing with a specific disease of 
certain plants, are arranged in twelve 
groups. From each of these groups 
the student selects one for study, thus 
making a total minimum of fifteen ex- 
ercises to be done during the term. 
Each student is allowed to select five 
or more additional diseases which he 
may study if time and inclination per- 
mit. The average number of exer- 
cises completed by each student during 
the term is seventeen. 
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Having made his selection of exer- 
cises with the advice and approval of 
one of the professors, the student is 
now ready to begin work at once. He 
goes to the materials room, adjoining 
the laboratory, where the necessary 
mimeographed text on the subject, 
preserved specimens, cultures, slides, 
photographs, and other materials are 
checked out to him. Each student is 
allowed to have out, at any time, ma- 
terials for the study of three different 
diseases, and he may with permission 
of the professor in charge check out 
more than this under certain condi- 
tions. He purchases at the bookstore 
our Laboratory Outlines in which he 
finds directions for study of the labo- 
ratory materials, and supplies himself 
with some plain sheets of drawing 
paper and drawing pencils. He goes 
to the department stockroom, where 
he obtains a complete equipment of 
laboratory tools and gets his assign- 
ment to a locker. The microscope 
which he is to use bears the same num- 
ber as his locker and is kept in the 
laboratory. The specimens and ma- 
terials which he has checked out from 
the materials room are handed to him 
in a shallow tray which slips into his 
locker. The locker will hold from 
three to five such trays of material. 
He is assigned to a table in the labora- 
tory which is his on two specified 
laboratory periods during the week, 
though he is free to use it or any un- 
occupied table in the laboratory at any 
time throughout the week, day, or 
night. A laboratory which opens its 
doors to students at nine and closes 
against him at four is an abomination. 


HE students are now told that 
they are at full liberty to come 
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and go from the laboratory work as 
they choose. They are informed that 
during the so-called “laboratory peri- 
ods” from 1:40 to 4:00 o’clock on 
three afternoons of the week and from 
10:30 to 1:00 on Saturday morning, 
there will be an instructor in attend- 
ance to answer questions and give 
them such assistance as they may re- 
quest. The instructor is not permitted 
to offer advice or assistance to any 
student unless requested to do so. Out- 
side of these periods students may not 
ask the instructor for assistance. They 
are quite free, however, to call on the 
professors for help at any time. 
When the student has completed to 
his own satisfaction the work on any 
given exercise, he applies for a con- 
ference test on the subject. This may 
be taken only during the laboratory 
period. As soon as he has thus pre- 
pared himself for the conference, he 
writes his name and the name of the 
exercise on a small slip of paper and 
drops it into a slotted box at the ma- 
terials room. This may be done at 
any time during the week. He may 
also designate on the slip the particu- 
lar laboratory period during which he 
desires the conference. The slips are 
taken from the box at the beginning 
of each laboratory period by the as- 
sistant in the materials room, who 
then displays them chronologically in 
a special holder so placed that the stu- 
dent can see his position with respect 
to the others, in the order of call. 
Promptly at the beginning of the 
period, the assistant professor and I 
appear at the materials room. One 
of us takes the slip of the first student 
on the list, the other the next, and 
each student is called to a personal 
conference in another room. We have 
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tried holding the conference with two 
or more students ready at the same 
time on the same exercise, but it does 
not work. Individual conferences 
are now the rule. We have in the 
conference room the necessary black- 
board and other facilities for the work. 

When the student comes to his first 
conference, the procedure involved is 
explained to him. He is told that 
we assume that he has accumulated a 
sufficient body of facts and informa- 
tion to enable him to solve a series of 
problems which will be set for him on 
the subject. It is pointed out to him 
that if he does not have the facts 
necessary for the solution of the prob- 
lem he, of course, cannot solve it, but 


it is also emphasized that he may have 


all of the facts and yet be unable to do 
the mental operations necessary in 
manipulating these facts for the so- 
lution of the problem. In short, solv- 
ing problems by the use of facts con- 
stitutes the test of his accomplishment. 


HE professor then proceeds to 

set problem after problem, some 
of them simple and some of them 
complex, and the student, standing on 
his feet without other students to em- 
barrass him or to give him moral or 
material support, must by word of 
mouth indicate to the professor the 
mental operations through which he 
proceeds in his attempt to solve the 
problem and to arrive at a logical 
answer or conclusion. When in his 
hesitation or stumbling, the professor 
sees that the student is having difficul- 
ties, an attempt is made by asking 
specific questions to discover whether 
it is the lack of knowledge of certain 
facts or inability to use the facts he 
already has that is giving him pause 
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in his attack upon the problem. If the 
professor discovers that the student is 
wanting in knowledge of one or more 
essential facts for the solution of the 
problem, one of two courses may be 
adopted: the professor may give the 
student the facts and then ask him to 
proceed with the solution of the prob- 
lem, or he may decide that the paucity 
of factual knowledge is such that 
“oifts” are not warranted, and he dis- 
misses the problem with an explana- 
tion to the student of the unhappy 
situation in the case. He then proceeds 
to another problem in the hope that 
here the student will have the essen- 
tial factual data. The particular facts 
that the student knows or does not 
know appear to me to be unessential, 
but it is important that he have sufh- 
cient information so distributed over 
the subject as to enable him to solve 
pertinent problems. 

The conference may continue for a 
half-hour or an hour and a half de- 
pending upon: the number of stu- 
dents who are waiting for conferences, 
the evident need of the student for 
mental exercise, or for any one of a 
number of other reasons which will 
occur to any good teacher. A few 
well-selected problems will be suff- 
cient to give any competent instructor, 
within the course of fifteen to twenty 
minutes, a just estimate of the stu- 
dent’s accomplishment in the subject 
at hand. Thus the least important 
purpose of the conference, perhaps 
though a necessary one under our an- 
tiquated system of educational admin- 
istration, that of determining what 
grade the student should have, is 
quickly accomplished. The remain- 
der of the time available for the con- 
ference can then be used for the more 
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important purpose of teaching the stu- 
dent how to think with facts which he 
has accumulated and to give him ex- 
ercise in this all-important feature of 
the process of education. 

When the professor has completed 
his questioning, the student is urged 
to present any questions which he may 
have. These questions are answered, 
where possible, by the Socratic meth- 
od, thus compelling the student to 
Such time 
as may still be available is often prof- 
itably devoted to giving the student 
new or interesting information which 
has not otherwise come to his atten- 
tion in his study of the materials or 
his reading, and thus his knowledge 
and interest in the subject may be 
broadened and deepened. 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
the student is asked whether he is pre- 
pared to accept a mark on his per- 
formance for that exercise. If he 
accepts a mark, the professor enters 
it in the records where it is available 
to the student at any time after the 
conference. The student, on the other 
hand, may prefer not to take a mark 


_ at that time but to go back and study 


the disease further, applying for a 
conference at some later time. The 
only provision required is that he 
must take the reconference with the 
same professor. A note to this effect 
is made by the professor on the stu- 
dent’s card, which is returned to the 
materials-room assistant, who files it 
to await a time when the student shall 
again sign up for a conference on this 
topic. The student may elect to re- 
conference on any given exercise as 
often as he chooses, with the distinct 
understanding that his grade will be 
based on the final performance, when 
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he decides to take the credit. His per- 
formance in previous conferences has 
no bearing whatever on the grade 
which he finally accepts. Having once 
declared his readiness to accept his 
grade, however, he cannot claim a re- 
conference on that particular subject. 
A student finding his name well 
down the list for conferences need not 
waste his time waiting for his turn. 
He may proceed with the study of the 
next disease of which he has material 
checked out, until he is called. If the 
number up for conference on a given 
afternoon is greater than can be 
handled during that period, those near 
the end of the list have to wait for a 
conference until a later period, but 
their names will appear at the head 
of the list at the next period on which 
they expect to be in the laboratory. 


NHE attendance at the one lecture 
in the week is likewise not com- 
pulsory. The student may come or 
remain away just as he chooses without 
any detriment to his standing in the 
course, as far as the mere matter of 
attendance or absence is concerned. 
Not only is he told that he may re- 
main away from the lecture if he 
chooses, but provision is made so that 
he will not be seriously handicapped 
by such absence. A complete, mimeo- 
graphed text of the lectures is given 
to each student at the beginning of the 
course. In this are presented the or- 
ganization of the subject and the im- 
portant generalizations with ample il- 
lustrative cases and with a well- 
selected bibliography of references 
bearing on each subject so that the 
student will be able quite independ- 
ently of the lecturer to get all the 
essential facts. 
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The lecture which comes once a 
week is not given, as is usual, for the 
purpose of conveying facts, theories, 
opinions, and conclusions of import- 
ance to the student. Those he will 
find in the lecture text. The students 
are told this at the first lecture with 
the remark that, if they wish to know 
the purpose of the lectures, they may 
find out by coming to them. The 
real object of lecturing, as I see it, 
should be to stimulate and inspire the 
student to a real interest in the sub- 
ject; to give “set,” as the educational 
psychologists say; and to vivify and 
adorn important subjects and general- 
izations. The student should leave a 
lecture with a new eagerness to ex- 
amine his laboratory materials and 
with a renewed desire to explore 
further into the writings of those who 
have contributed to the subject. A 
professor who is not an interesting 
and stimulating speaker should never 
lecture either to college students or to 
anybody else. I never criticize a stu- 
dent for sleeping in one of my lec- 
tures. If I cannot keep him awake, 
he is entitled to all the sleep he can 
get. It is made clear to the students 
that no lecture attendance is kept, that 
they are quite free to come to none or 
only part of the lectures if they choose, 
or even to only a part of any one lec- 
ture. Coming late to a lecture or go- 
ing out before it is completed is not a 
crime. Such incidents are of concern 
only to the students themselves. 

There are examinations in this 
course. One must defer to tradition 
and custom to some extent. Three 
unannounced “prelims” are offered 
during the term. The student may 
elect to take these or not as he chooses, 
but if he takes one he commits him- 
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self to the other two. There is a final | 


examination, required of all students 
through the beneficent action of our 
faculty. I sympathize with my stu- 
dents, but hold them to it. The final 
term mark is made up as follows: fifty 
per cent of it is based upon the average 
grade obtained in the conferences; if 
the student has taken the “prelims” 
the average of these counts twenty- 
five per cent of the term grade, and 
the final examination twenty-five per 
cent; if the student elects not to take 
the “prelims,” then the final exami- 
nation counts fifty per cent. 


HE philosophy which I think 

underlies this procedure is the 
next consideration. In the first place, 
every possible responsibility for the 
work in the course is placed upon the 
student and is not assumed by the pro- 
fessor, as is usually the case. The 
student is made to understand clearly 
that his attendance at lectures and 
laboratory periods is wholly a matter 
for his own decision. The professor 
requires nothing with respect to at- 
tendance, nor does he concern himself 
with it. He assumes that every stu- 
dent taking the course is quite compe- 
tent to adjust his attendance to his 
own best advantage. Failure to do so 
brings with it certain consequences for 
which the student alone accepts re- 
sponsibility. 

Some may wonder whether this 
procedure operates as effectively with 
students who are required to take the 
course, as with those who elect it. Ap- 
proximately half of the students tak- 
ing the work in the fall term are re- 
quired to take it by the Department 
of Forestry. The Department of 
Plant Pathology requires no student 
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| to take any of its courses, nor does the 








faculty of the college make any such 
requirement. Our experience has 
been that, while the forestry students 
often approach it with the well-known 
attitude of the forced laborer, they 
quickly succumb to the novelty of per- 
sonal responsibility involved, and we 
are soon unable to detect any marked 
difference between their attitude and 
that of those who have elected to take 
the course. 

The question, does the student de- 
vote the necessary time to the work 
in the course, may also be raised. In- 
quiries carefully checked have proved 
that the average student spends nearly 
twice as much time per week under 
this system, as he did under the old 
one. This results, perhaps, from the 
unaccustomed feeling of responsibility 
which is suddenly thrust upon him. 
He is not held either directly or by 
implication to set hours for work nor 
does any one suggest just how much 
time he should devote to the work. 
He has contracted to do a minimum 
number of exercises; some of them 
rather short and easy, others long and 
complicated. He soon learns from 
his conferences that it is not time spent 
with the subject, but knowledge ac- 
quired and usable that is requisite to 
a creditable performance in the con- 
ference or examination. He is com- 
pelled to decide for himself how much 
time he will or can afford to spend on 
this particular course in relation to the 
other courses which he takes. The 
natural result is that he puts in the 
time required in the other courses, or 
as little of it as he can get away with, 
and devotes the rest of his study hours 
to the course in plant pathology. Stu- 
dents often remark to me that the 
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course takes a lot of time and that, if 
all the courses in the university were 
taught in this manner, one could not 
carry many subjects at any one time. 
Quite right, but no student ought to 
expect to carry more than three or 
four subjects satisfactorily. Under 
the old system we dragged the stu- 
dents through twenty exercises of the 
same kind as those of which he now 
contracts to do but fifteen for the 
same credit. It is not that the course 
takes more time, he gives it more. I 
remind the student that his natural 
ability, his inclination, his interest, and 
the press of other duties determine 
the time he spends on the work, point- 
ing out to him that neither by direc- 
tion nor by implication do I make any 
demand of his time. Here again he 
is compelled to exercise judgment and 
accept responsibility. 

The reader will recall that each stu- 
dent makes his own selection of the 
number of exercises which he is to 
study. To be sure this selection is to 
a slight extent limited by the group- 
ing of the subjects from which he 
must choose, but where in this world 
are not our free choices of action more 
or less limited. This freedom to 
choose what he will study, limited as 
it may be, has a happy effect upon the 
attitude of the average student in ap- 
proaching the work in the course. He 
feels that he is studying something 
that he has chosen to study. It is a 
mistaken notion, at least in biological 
work, that the use of one particular 
species of plant or animal or disease 
or whatever, is essential for the dem- 
onstration of any principle, theory, or 
general conclusion. 

The requirement, that the instruc- 
tor in charge of the laboratory will 
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answer questions and give assistance 
to students only when requested, will 
doubtless cause headshaking on the 
part of some. The universal practice 
of well-intentioned or meddlesome 
instructors butting into the student’s 
cogitations with remarks on errors in 
drawings or other features of his lab- 
oratory activities does far more harm 
than any possible good which may ac- 
crue therefrom. When the student 
asks for assistance or information, he 
is in the most receptive mood to re- 
ceive what the instructor may have to 
offer. Many students need or require 
little assistance in their laboratory 
work, but, whether they need it or not, 
it should never be obnoxious. The 
student should seek enlightenment, it 
should not be thrust upon him. 


HE conference feature of the 

course will doubtless arouse some 
questions and doubts. Does it not re- 
quire a great deal more time to handle 
a group of fifty students in this man- 
ner than in the old-fashioned way, 
some one will ask. Emphatically, 
no. Careful checking on this feature 
under the new procedure as against 
that under the old, showed that the 
conference system actually reduces the 
amount of time spent by the instruct- 
ing staff. The actual time devoted to 
teaching by myself and the assisting 
professor is twelve hours a week for 
each of us during the fall term and 
six in the spring, not counting the lec- 
tures and preparatory study. There 
is no great stack of notebooks to be 
laboriously corrected, at least once a 
week, far into the small hours of the 
night, either by professors, instructors, 
or assistants, and what is more impor- 
tant no need to make the customary 
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pretense at doing so. The student 
brings to his conference his drawings 
and such notes as he may choose to 
make. The drawings are spread out 
on the table before the professor. He 
may quickly gather from this display 
before him the character and accuracy 
of the understanding which the stu- 
dent has of the things he has been 
studying. These provide the teacher 
with a basis for many of the problems 
which he will set for solution, and 
they are presented at just that time 
when their presentation is most useful 
to both teacher and student. 

The time required for the prepara- 
tion of fresh material of which much 
is used in this course is somewhat 
greater under the present procedure 
than it was under the old. Since all 
the students who have selected a given 
disease will not be working on it at 
the same time, fresh material for each 
must be prepared in somewhat larger 
quantity and must be available over a 
considerably longer period of time. 
Furthermore, the practice of permit- 
ting each student to select his own list 
of diseases to be studied increases con- 
siderably the number for which fresh 
material must be prepared and kept 
on hand. Since the students are thus 
enabled to work at their own speed 
and on the particular disease in which 
they are interested, the advantages 
far outweigh in value any saving of 
assistants’ or instructors’ time. 

In fact our present procedure re- 
quires much less actual time of the as- 
sisting staff than does the ordinary lab- 
oratory procedure. There are no ma- 
terials to be put out before the lab- 
oratory by a harassed assistant, rush- 
ing back from a hasty lunch. Taere 
is no gathering of scattered and 
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wrecked specimens littering the labo- 
ratory after the students leave. Each 
student is responsible for the material 
he has checked out. He gets it out 
himself; he puts it away; and, when 
at the end of his conferences he re- 
turns the material to the materials 
room, it is carefully checked and any 
losses or injury to slides, specimens, 
or other permanent material is charged 
to his breakage; and he pays for it. 
It is a grand and glorious feeling at 
the end of a strenuous laboratory per- 
iod for the weary instructor to gaze 
upon the laboratory tables free of lit- 
tered specimens and debris and ready 
without any effort on his part for the 
next period. The time thus saved to 
assistants and instructors in setting up 
and clearing away laboratory materials 
is more than ample to compensate for 
the additional work which they must 
do in preparing fresh materials. 


N important feature of the con- 
ference, as we handle it, is that 

of leaving to the student to decide 
when he wishes to take his mark. He 
is thus compelled to judge his own 
performance and to request the ap- 
praisal of the professor as to the worth 
of his accomplishment. Being per- 
mitted a reconference as often as he 
chooses before accepting the mark, 
leaves him little ground for resent- 
ment regarding the mark which he 
finally receives. I am reminded of 
one student who, having made a rather 
poor exhibition, was asked if he was 
ready to take a mark. “That was 
pretty rotten, wasn’t it, Professor?” he 
said. “Well, it might have been bet- 
ter,” I replied, “but it is entirely up 
to you whether you take a grade or 
study the exercise some more and 
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come back for another conference, you 
know.” “Yes,” he said, “but I am so 
far behind with my work now that I 
don’t think I can afford to take the 
time to study this further. Guess I'll 
take my mark.” “All right,” I replied 
and went to the materials room to en- 
ter up the mark. He put away his 
materials and called out as he passed 
me, “Would you mind telling me 
what grade I got?” “D,” I said, “is 
the best I can do for you on that.” 
“Just about what I thought I’d get,” 
he said in a disgruntled tone. “My 
judgment was good, wasn’t it?” I re- 
plied. A smile replaced the scowl as 
he replied, “It certainly was.” 

In all of our contracts with students 
whether in the laboratory or confer- 
ence room we treat them as gentlemen 
and ladies. The student is never 
scolded for poor work. If he is sat- 
isfied to do that kind of work and _ac- 
cept the consequent grade, that is his 
business. I have long ago divested 
myself of the feeling that poor work 
on the part of the student is any re- 
flection on me, in spite of the fact that 
I may sometimes, of course, be re- 
sponsible. I refuse to harbor any 
feeling that the student is doing the 
work for my benefit or glorification. 
On the other hand, I frequently ask 
the student after an exhibition of poor 
accomplishment, if he would not be 
interested in knowing what I think is 
his difficulty. If he replies in the af- 
firmative, I attempt in a kindly man- 
ner to explain to him where his diffi- 
culty lies, even to the extent of telling 
him that I think he is lazy. I have 
not yet brought myself to the point of 
telling a student that I think he is 
dumb, even though I may be quite 
sure that that is his malady. On the 
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other hand, I never lose an oppor- 
tunity to give a student a good word 
for an especially excellent perform- 
ance. Praise is far more effective in 
stimulating a student than is harsh 
criticism. 


HE common practice of requir- 

ing the student to accumulate 
facts which he is to disgorge on de- 
mand is, I think, one of the chief in- 
dictments of our college and univer- 
sity educational procedure. Bare facts 
are of themselves of no intrinsic 
value; they have worth only as they 
afford materials for thought. It seems 
to me, therefore, that our constant aim 
should be not only to teach the stu- 
dent how most quickly and effectively 
to accumulate facts but, what is more 
important, how to use these facts in 
thinking, that is, in solving problems, 
deriving conclusions, or, in other 
words, making judgments. Too much 
emphasis in college is put on getting 
the facts but almost none on using 
them. To expect students to be zeal- 
ous in the gathering of facts to be par- 
roted back to the professor is absurdly 
naive. To take it for granted that stu- 
dents will effectively use the facts 
which they have accumulated without 
exercise in so doing, exposes a childish 
faith in humanity quite inexcusable in 
a college professor. Yet, nowhere in 
our usual teaching procedure is any 
provision made for giving the student 
exercise in the manipulation of the 
facts which he has learned. 

This feature of our method seems 
to us to be its greatest appeal for ap- 
proval, and this is borne out by the 
actual results, as we watch the increas- 
ing facility with which the students 
meet the problems which are pre- 
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sented for their consideration week 
after week. It is also proved by the 
growing eagerness and pleasure of the 
student, as he comes in succeeding 
weeks at the call for his conferences. 
At the first conference, hesitation and 
dread of the approaching ordeal usu- 
ally show clearly on his face, but when 
he finds that the conference is only an 
opportunity for him to pit his wits 
against problems to be set for solution 
by a friendly professor, he comes to 
look upon the impending contest with 
the same joy of battle that inspires the 
football player, or any other partici- 
pant in a similar contest. 

One marked advantage of this pro- 
cedure is that each student can now 
work at his own speed and conveni- 
ence. It is well known of course, that 
no two students will cover the same 
ground in the same time. Some will 
wish to do only the essential mini- 
mum, others will want to explore va- 
rious enticing side issues and matters 
of special importance to them. One 
does not usually study and learn to 
best advantage when he is constantly 
under the pressure of time. The op- 
portunity to suit his working hours to 
his convenience is also, I think, an im- 
portant matter for the student. 

By this procedure I now have all 
of my time for teaching. Much time 
and energy have been spent in work- 
ing out the details of what I call the 
“machinery” of the course, in setting 
up the laboratory materials, that is, in 
preparing sets of specimens, photo- 
graphs, and so forth, so that every stu- 
dent may have at his disposal the full 
quota of materials for each exercise. 
Careful thought has been given to the 
details of laboratory routine, so that 
no student will have to wait idly for 
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the checking out of specimens at the 
window or in getting his conferences. 
Since little hitches in matters of this 
kind will demoralize and nullify the 
teaching program, time devoted to 
their solution is time well spent. As- 
sistants and instructors, trained and 
efficient in the routine of preparing 
satisfactory and effective materials, 
are an absolute requisite to this plan. 

Another result is that I am always 
in a good humor when I come to my 
classes. There is nothing the student 
has done, or can do, to rouse my ire. 
There are no rules or regulations 
which I have made that the student 
can break and so irritate me. The stu- 
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dent comes in the same frame of mind. 
He is not compelled to abide by any 
attendance regulations, nor must he 
accept my judgment of his work ex- 
cept at his own expressed desire. Thus 
we both approach the hour with the 
feelings of two friends who sit down 
together to pit their wits in pleasant 
and profitable contest. And finally, 
what is most important of all, the 
student has, at least, fifteen adequate 
opportunities during the term to exer- 
cise his mind with facts in the all im- 
portant educational process of solving 
problems, arriving at conclusions, and 
making judgments on things in which 
he is presumably interested. 
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Academic Freedom 


By L. L. THURSTONE 


A Practical Plan to Achieve the Right of Unhampered 
Thinking and Research for the Teacher 


E purpose of this paper is to 
describe a plan whereby the 
teaching profession may defend 


itself more effectively than in the past 
against encroachment on academic 
freedom. Specifically, the plan is in- 
tended to meet the situation when col- 
lege teachers are dismissed because 
their teaching or research conflicts with 
religious superstition and prejudice 
against methods of arriving at factual 
truth. The author has tried to keep in 
mind that militant aggression will not 
be tolerated by the teaching profession 
and that college teachers as a rule do 
not care to invite an open break be- 
tween themselves and the trustees of 
their colleges. The plan will be de- 
scribed, and a number of its implica- 
tions and probable results will be enu- 
merated. 

The plan is briefly as follows: The 
Association of University Professors 
should be asked to prepare and main- 
tain an active list of accredited colleges 
and universities. Included in this list 
should be all the institutions of col- 
legiate rank whose academic standards 
are acceptable to the Association. The 
definition of these academic standards 
should include professional compe- 
tence of the staff, collegiate level of 
instruction, and, lastly, freedom of 
scholarly and scientific inquiry. If 
at any time the Association through 


its investigating committee decides 
that an accredited college no longer 
satisfies the conditions of eligibility for 
the Association in any one of the three 
requirements listed previously, the 
college should be eliminated from the 
accredited list. 

Membership of teachers in the As- 
sociation should be limited to those 
who, at the time of application, are 
teaching in an institution on the ac- 
credited list of colleges maintained by 
the Association. If a member of the 
Association accepts a position in an in- 
stitution which is not on the accredited 
list at the time of acceptance, he should 
automatically forfeit his membership 
in the Association. If, later, he returns 
to an accredited institution, he should 
be eligible for reinstatement without 
paying dues for the interval spent at 
the unaccredited college. This regu- 
lation should not apply to members 
who accept positions in non-teach- 
ing institutions. Such members are 
eligible for transfer to associate mem- 
bership. Those who are teaching in a 
college at the time when it is removed 
from the eligible list would not be 
affected as regards membership in the 
Association. They would retain their 
qualifications for membership as stated 
above. 

The various scholarly and scientific 
societies represented by the college 
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faculties should be invited to adopt 
similar rules governing membership 
with such adaptations as may be neces- 
sary. The members of these societies 
hold positions in research laboratories 
or they are engaged in the practice of 
their profession. Such members who 
are not teaching would not be affected 
by these rules. It is highly desirable 
that these various societies specify the 
same list of accredited colleges in 
order to have uniformity, although 
each of the societies might choose to 
maintain its own list of accredited in- 
stitutions. 

Membership of teachers in each 
society should be contingent on the 
status of their college. Thus, if a 
teacher accepts a position in a college 
which is not on the accredited list at 
the time of acceptance, he would for- 
feit membership in his scientific or 
professional society, and he would also 
forfeit eligibility for membership in 
the Association of University Profes- 
sors. But if he holds a position in a 
college at the time when that college 
is removed from the accredited list, 
his membership should not be affected 
in either society. 

If a college has been removed from 
the accredited list, it should not be re- 
instated until the cause for removal 
has been corrected. Specifically, if a 
college has been removed from the ac- 
credited list because of the dismissal 
of a teacher, the college should not 
be eligible for reinstatement until the 
teacher has been offered full reinstate- 
ment into the position which he left 
and a payment of his salary from the 
date of dismissal until the date of pay- 
ment. This requirement should be in- 
dependent of any income that he has 
earned in other positions in the mean- 
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time. It might be regarded as a com- 
pensation for the uncertainty, incon- 
venience, and humiliation which he 
has suffered because of the dismissal. 
A maximum penalty on the college 
could be fixed at payment of full sal- 
ary for a period of five years. If any 
students were dismissed for the same 
cause, they should also be offered full 
reinstatement before the college is 
eligible for the accredited list. 


T is obvious that a direct frontal at- 
tack on the legal status of a board 
of trustees would be of little or no 
avail because undoubtedly the legal 
control of the university lies securely 
in its hands. Nor can the trustees be 
expected to hand over to the faculty 
the right to veto decisions of the board. 
The present plan avoids these difficul- 
ties in that the trustees are acknowl- 
edged to have final authority over the 
college. Our plan makes it voluntary 
with a board of trustees whether the 
college shall or shall not conform to 
the standards of academic freedom as 
defined by the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. If the college 
wants to enjoy the advantages of a 
competent teaching staff and the ad- 
vantage of a good reputation in the 
academic world, it must voluntarily 
pay the price of academic freedom. No 
force is involved. 

In the past we have relied on the 
moral effect of the reports of the As- 
sociation of University Professors. 
These reports are frankly limited to 
fact-finding in the hope that the pub- 
lication of facts will gradually have 
some effect in changing the policies of 
the colleges. It is a notorious fact, 
however, that seldom, if ever, is the 
dismissed teacher reinstated. It is a 
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matter of general observation that the 
reports of the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors have no teeth. Fre- 
quently the moral effect is insignifi- 
cant, especially in those situations 
where the trustees defy the professors 
and simply ignore the report. The 
plan that we have outlined here auto- 
matically throws the problem back at 
the trustees who must decide whether 
or not they shall pay the price of aca- 
demic freedom for the advantages 
that they naturally seek. They want 
eminent scholars and competent teach- 
ers on their staffs, and they want aca- 
demic recognition for their university. 
They themselves should decide 
whether to grant freedom in payment 
for these advantages, which are large- 
ly within the control of the scholarly 
and scientific societies. 

The publication of a report of the 
Association of University Professors 
which is adverse to a university on ac- 
count of the dismissal of a faculty 
member frequently receives consider- 
able newspaper publicity. The effect 
of this publicity is usually short-lived 
because the public as well as the col- 
lege forgets it, and hence the injury is 
seldom corrected. Under the present 
plan the university which is removed 
from the accredited list remains under 
the handicap of a self-imposed isola- 
tion which is not so easily ignored. In 
fact, it becomes necessary for the col- 
lege to correct the individual injury 
before reinstatement of the college to 
the accredited list can be considered. 
It is evident that boards of trustees 
will think twice before dismissing fac- 
ulty men for unpopular ideas. It is 
to be hoped that in such situations the 
trustees will henceforth decide to bar- 
gain with their superstitious clientele 
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rather than to offend against academic 
freedom. 


N formulating the present plan the 
author has in mind the conserva- 
tive temperament of the academic pro- 
fession. The Association does not care 
to be referred to as a professors’ union 
if such an appellation can be avoided. 
The present plan involves no violence 
in speech or action, and it does not 
challenge the legal right of the trus- 
tees of a university to decide matters 
of public policy. It wholly avoids 
those militant features which are dis- 
tasteful to college teachers. Neverthe- 
less, the effects on the colleges may be 
sufficient to prevent continued inter- 
ference with academic freedom. 
There are of course various ways in 
which the teaching profession might 
retaliate against the colleges for inter- 
fering with academic freedom. For 
example, student credentials from the 
offending institutions might be dis- 
credited, but such action would be de- 
cidedly unfair to the students. By 
officially placing the penalty on our- 
selves, we shall avoid much of the 
criticism that would otherwise be lev- 
eled against us. It should also be noted 
that it is entirely voluntary with a 
teacher whether he shall accept a posi- 
tion in a discredited institution. He 
has the right to accept such a position 
by forfeiting membership in the na- 
tional society of his profession. This 
is, however, a price which most com- 
petent college teachers are not willing 
to pay, and consequently the best 
teaching’ talent will be more or less 
discouraged from accepting positions 
in discredited colleges. 
When a college dismisses a teacher 
because of his unpopular ideas, the 
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only penalty that we inflict officially 
is upon ourselves. We acknowledge 
that the trustees of a university have 
the right to specify what shall be 
taught or investigated in their institu- 
tion. We merely say that if the trus- 
tees of any university impose restric- 
tions on academic work that are not 
to our liking, then the profession with- 
draws membership in the scholarly 
and scientific societies from among us 
who accept positions in such an insti- 
tution. The college which is thus re- 
moved from the accredited list has the 
privilege to proceed, entirely unmo- 
lested by us. It can continue with any 
restrictions or superstitions it pleases 
to endorse, but it cannot command the 
services of scholars and scientists un- 
less these men are willing to give up 
membership in their respective socie- 
ties. Perhaps some men will accept 
teaching positions under such condi- 
tions, but it is probable that an insti- 
tution which is stricken from the ac- 
credited list will have some difficulty 
in filling the ranks of its faculty. In 
less than ten years the trustees of such 
an institution may again face the choice 
of either pleasing their own supersti- 
tious clientele or else accepting the re- 
quirements of the academic and scien- 
tific world. The choice is entirely in 
their own hands. It is quite likely that 
the difficulties of a college in obtaining 
competent teachers under these restric- 
tions will be so considerable that a 
local upheaval in the administration 
will bring about a radical change. 
Another very decided advantage 
with the plan that has here been pro- 
posed is that if the trustees of a college 
dismiss a teacher for unpopular in- 
struction or research, it is the national 
association of professors that investi- 
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gates the college and removes it from 
the accredited list. In this manner the 
faculty of the college concerned need 
not be personally involved in any dis- 
pute with their trustees. 


N dealing with this problem we 
must face the fundamental differ- 
ence between the mores of the society 
that supports a university and the 
ideals and objectives of the scientist. 
Perhaps a brief perspective of this re- 
lation is in order here. The scientist 
investigates as objectively as possible 
the phenomena in his field of special 
interest, and if his inquiries trespass on 
the mores of the society that supports 
him, he is in trouble. He has sinned 
and is regarded as an immoral influ- 
ence on the young innocents whom he 
should be guiding into the ways of 
righteousness. Here logic does not 
count. If the public abhor evolution as 
sinful, we shall only make matters 
worse by starting an argument with 
them. 

The history of science is repeating 
itself. The honest inquiries of Galileo 
about the physical aspects of the uni- 
verse trespassed on the taboos of his 
time, so Pope Urban declared that “it 
is a question of the most godless busi- 
ness which couid ever be discussed— 
that the doctrine was in the highest 
degree sinful.” Charles I in France 
forbade the possession of furnaces and 
apparatus necessary for chemical pro- 
cesses, and Henry IV did the same in 
England. A Birmingham mob and 
an Anglican clergyman wrecked the 
home of Priestley, destroyed his 
library and instruments, and drove 
him into exile. The teachings of Lin- 
neus about the sexual system in plants 
were for many years prohibited in the 
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papal states and elsewhere in Europe. 
But in 1773 permission was given that 
they be discussed in Rome! The same 
taboos are still with us, but they now 
cover fewer biological and social phe- 
nomena. 

The present day conflict between 
science and superstition is seen in the 
legislative attempts against evolution 
and vivisection. The social scientist 
who inquires about the sex code on 
which we have built our system of 
morality finds that he also violates 
popular taboos. The economist who 
investigates or lectures about unpopu- 
lar economic theory or about socialism 
may find himself in trouble with the 
trustees and with the “one-hundred 
percenters” in society. The historian 
who aims to discover the truth about 
our historical heroes may find that the 
public does not want to have its idols 
shattered. The scholar who ventures 
into biological and social phenomena 
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is likely to have trouble with supersti- 
tion and prejudice. 

The plan here proposed has been 
drafted to meet, as far as possible, the 
various limitations that are natural 
to the problem. The author does not 
insist that these particular details be 
adopted, for there may be other effec- 
tive solutions. But it seems urgent 
that some definite action be taken by 
the teaching profession which shall 
promise to minimize interference with 
objective inquiry about biological and 
social phenomena. It is our plan to 
withdraw the advantages of academic 
talent from those institutions that fail 
to support science with the freedom 
on which it lives. It is to be hoped 
that only one or two colleges will need 
to be placed in academic isolation when 
the governing boards of our colleges 
find it to their advantage to adopt a 
policy more respectful to the academic 
profession. 
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Economic Effects of Education 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 


“We cannot maintain our economic advantage or hope fully to realize on 
our economic future unless we consciously accept the principle of 
equilibrium and apply it skillfully in every economic relation.” 

Report of President Hoover’s Committee on Recent Economic Change 


HE old economic arguments 
for higher education are no 
longer adequate; better reasons 
should be advanced if education is 
planned in terms of the economic 
needs of society. Automatic machin- 
ery and modern engineering are con- 
stantly changing the occupational dis- 
tribution of the world. Higher educa- 
tion must be a factor in the constant 
replanning of society in the light of 
these changes if it is to increase eco- 
nomic welfare. 

What are the economic effects of 
higher education? The answer to this 
question is largely in the realm of 
opinion at the present time. This 
article is an attempt to remove part 
of the answer from the field of opin- 
ion to the field of fact. Before we 
begin the argument, it may be well to 
say that we are perfectly willing to 
admit that there may be more im- 
portant reasons for supporting higher 
education than economic ones alone. 
But since it is impossible to consider 
everything at one time, in this paper 
only economic factors will be dis- 
cussed. The conclusion of this article 
will disagree with many of the com- 
monly accepted economic arguments 
for higher education. Anyone who 
will follow the discussion to the end 
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will discover, I hope, better economic 
reasons for higher education than 
those commonly accepted, provided 
certain changes are made in the higher 
education. 

What is the current opinion regard- 
ing the economic effects of education 
on the individual? I quote from a re- 
cent editorial: 

It is estimated that a college education is 
worth $72,000 in the average instance. 
Counting $6,000 as a correct estimate of 
what is necessary for one to get through 
college, it is evident that there is a profit 
of 1,200 per cent to the student who car- 
ries his college studies through to the end. 
If one deducts the cost of education itself, 
it is easy to see that the college student adds 
to his future income at approximately the 
rate of $15,000 a year during the four 
years he is in college. 

You have read many such state- 
ments. Our professional organiza- 
tions, as well as those devoted to re- 
search and to propaganda, have scat- 
tered such opinions far and wide. As 
a further illustration of such state- 
ments the summary in Figure 1 is 
presented. This is a combination of 
the data given by Dean Lord in a 
pamphlet entitled The Relation of 
Education and Income in which he 
presents the earnings of a large num- 
ber of men who have had different 
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amounts of education.’ The study is 
a valuable and careful piece of re- 
search; the following comments are 
not made with any intention to dis- 
parage its value. The difficulty has 
come from the interpretation which 
other people have put upon the in- 
vestigation. 

According to the figure the maxi- 
mum earnings of high-school gradu- 
ates is $2,800. College graduates, on 
the other hand, earned on the average 
over $6,000. Many people have as- 
sumed that the college education 
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Figure 1. Comparison of median earnings of 
men at different educational levels (Lord) 


caused this difference. It would be in- 
teresting to ask these same people if 
the training represented by an M.A. 
and Ph.D. lowered the earnings of 
the people who have these degrees. 
According to the chart people with 
such degrees make less than those 
with A.B. degrees. 

Part of the study by Dean Lord 
was quoted by one of our most im- 


Lord, Everett W. The Relation of Education 
and Inceme. Indianapolis, Indiana: Alpha Kappa 
Psi Fraternity, 1050 N. Delaware St., 1928. Charts 
III and V, pp. 11 and 16. 
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portant state universities and broad- 
cast over the state with the comment: 
“Tt is obvious from the figures that a 
college education pays.” Such argu- 
ments may, and in fact I think have 
actually, at times, caused great eco- 
nomic maladjustment. The argument 
in another form for the lower levels of 
education appeared on a poster, headed 
“Every day spent in school pays the 
child nine dollars.” Here is the proof: 


Uneducated laborers earn on the average 
$500 per year for forty years, a total of 
$20,000. 

High-school graduates earn on the average 
$1,000 per year for forty years, a total 
of $40,000. 

This education required 12 years of school 
of 180 days each, a total of 2,160 days 
in school. If 2,160 days at school add 
$20,000 to the income for life, then each 
day at school adds $9.02.” 


This particular chart appeared in a 
bulletin widely distributed by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
A second poster, “What Four Years 
in School Paid,” also included in this 
bulletin, after a display of figures ad- 
monishes the reader to “notice that at 
twenty-five years of age the better- 
educated boys are receiving $900 per 
year more salary and have already in 
seven years received $2,250 more than 
the boys who left school at fourteen 
years have received for eleven years 
work.””® 


OW have these estimates of the 

money value of an education 
been made? The most widely quoted 
studies have compared the earnings of 
a group of people which went on to 
school with the earnings of a group 
that did not go to school so long. Be- 
cause the earnings of the group which 


* Ellis, A. Caswell. The Money Value of Educa 
tion. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1917. p. 32 (U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1917, No, 22) 

* Ellis, op. cit., p. 28. 
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went on to school were larger, the 
authors of the studies concluded that 
schooling had some part in producing 
that result. What do we know about 
the ability of the two groups, what 
about the family connections, the busi- 
ness openings, the inherited wealth, 
and other advantages of the group 
that went on to school as compared 
with an average group? 

A certain class that had been out of 
one of our best colleges for ten years 
had an average income of $12,000. 
We should doubtless be told that the 
college education had produced that 
result. Such an income is easy to ob- 
tain if your parents will give you 
securities to produce most of it. The 
boys who go to college have larger 
incomes in later life than the boys who 
do not go. What of it? Boys who own 
private yachts, and boys who go to 
expensive private schools also seem to 
have larger incomes than the average 
boy. There even seems to be evidence 
to show that boys who go to expensive 
summer resorts have larger incomes 
in later life than boys who work in 
the summer. Does this mean that boys 
should not work in the summer? If 
the people who have made the studies 
of wages and schooling wanted to 
know the effect of schooling, why did 
they not equate the two groups in re- 
gard to other factors than schooling? 
This was not done. For this reason I 
do not see how the results of the stu- 
dies can be accepted. 

There are about eight hundred 
thousand students in the United States 
in institutions of or above the collegi- 
ate level. A large proportion, if not 
most, of these are preparing for the 
professions of law, medicine, engi- 
neering in all its branches, teaching, 
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ministry, dentistry, architecture, jour- 
nalism, and so on. The total employed 
in all these professions in America is 
about twice this number. Wages, in- 
cluding salaries, are governed by the 
supply for service in relation to the 


demand. Jt is reasonable to ask what 


will happen to professional salaries 
when the eight hundred thousand 
goes to one million and to a million 
and a half, as it surely will. More- 
over, of the almost four million high- 
school students, the attempt seems to 
be to try to get as many as possible in 
the professions and clerical occupa- 
tions. And yet, each day someone 
answers that schooling is worth eight 
or ten dollars per day, depending 
upon the last article he has read, 
which deals with the money value of 
schooling. 


RE there any facts in the past 
that will enable us to guess more 
correctly what will happen from the 
pressure of these large numbers of 
people with advanced education try- 
ing to get into a limited number of 
positions? The fall in the salaries of 
clerks in the last hundred years is 
enlightening. A hundred years ago 
clerks were relatively highly paid. 
Since then there has been a tendency 
for the real wages of clerks to drop. 
“There is a plethora of persons quali- 
fied to do clerical work and a conse- 
quent tendency of their wages to fall 
rather than to rise,” says Taussig. 
You cannot train one hundred thou- 
sand people for ninety thousand jobs 
without creating pressure to decrease 
the remuneration of the ninety thou- 
sand. You cannot have eight hundred 
thousand people in college year after 
year and expect them to compete for 
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sixteen hundred thousand jobs with- 
out lowering salaries sooner or later. 
You cannot have the present percent- 
age in high schools and expect them 
all to go into the “higher callings.” 
If all tried to do so, salaries would 
drop to unbelievable levels. The so- 
called “higher callings” might even 
be more overcrowded than the field of 
unskilled labor is today. Educated 
people receive higher wages, Profes- 
sor Edie pointed out, not because they 
were educated but because they are 
scarce. Increase the supply of edu- 
cated people and you lower their in- 
dividual wages. 

There is a mass of evidence to sup- 
port the contention that college train- 
ing does not necessarily lead to a large 
income. Two tables will be presented 
to illustrate this type of evidence. The 


first shows the earnings of all gain-_ 


fully occupied people in the United 
States and also the earnings of teach- 
ers. A comparison of teachers’ salaries 
with the incomes of various groups of 
gainfully occupied persons in 1926 
may be made from the following fig- 
ures: 


Average income of all gainfully oc- 


re $2,010 
Average earnings of trade-union 

ES 8 ee ee 2,502 
Average salary of high-grade clerical 

aap GY Fg ap emanate itl 1,908 


Average salary of teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents in public 
REE TK Sicbonc< sak ce lees b ia 1,275¢ 


“These figures are based upon a number of in- 
come and wage investigations cited in “The Advance 
of the American School System,” Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, V (1927), p. 211. 
Since these figures are quoted from a 
research bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, it should be reason- 
able to assume that they would be fair 
to the teachers’ salaries. There is a 
substantial error in the work, but it 
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does not change the point of the illus- 
tration. The average earnings of 
trade-union members is given as 
$2,502; the average salaries of pub- 
lic-school teachers, principals, and 
‘superintendents as $1,275. This group 
of teachers is the largest group of col- 
lege-trained people in America. Prob- 
ably seven hundred thousand of these 
people have had at least one-half of 
a four-year college course. Over one- 
half of all the teachers have probably 
had more than fourteen years of 
schooling, while the average trade- 
union member has had about one-half 
this amount. 


HE question I should like to ask 
those who insist that higher edu- 
cation necessarily leads to higher in- 
comes is: “How does it happen that 
the largest college-trained group in 
America is making a salary approxi- 
mately one-half of what trade-union 
members have earned?” The first 
answer might be that teachers are a 
special group outside the work of 
economic law—an inadequate answer. 
Table I presents the facts in re- 
gard to another large group of people. 
It is of more than passing interest that 
in private-duty nursing eighth-grade 
graduates have a larger income than 
nurses with three years of college. 1 
doubt if one can read this table and 
insist that college training necessarily 
leads to fame and fortune. 

To compare the earnings of two 
groups without further information is 
inadequate. If we really want to know 
the effect of education upon individual 
earning power, we will have to com- 
pare groups of approximately equal 
ability and advantages in all other 
respects. Unfortunately, this has not 
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been done. For some time we have 
been collecting data about the income 
of people who are as nearly equal as 
ible otherwise, but who differ as 
to the amount of schooling which they 
have had. Although the results are 
only tentative, our findings do not 
agree with former opinion. 
Why has no one compared the in- 
comes of brothers of equal ability who 


TABLE I 


Satary RECEIVED IN 1926 BY THE MEDIAN 
or Mippie Nurse 1n Eacu Epuca- 
TIONAL GrouP* 


























rivate | Public | Institutional 
Schooling yy Health i aeeen 
(1) (2) (8) (4) 
Under eighth grade. | $1,275 | $1,567 $1,850 
Eighth grade....... 1,350 1,608 1,922 
High School— 
Oneyear........ 1,261 | 1,647 | 1,852 
Two years ....... 1,268 | 1,671 | 1,829 
Three years...... 1,347 1,664 1,989 
Four years....... 1,289 | 1,669 1,981 
College— 
ee | 1,290 1,740 2,053 
Two years....... 1,275 | 1,846 2,045 
Three years...... 1,150 1,875 2,399 
Four years....... 1,467 | 1,860 2,114 
One year postgraduate Jreeeee 1,850 | 3,550 





* Burgess, May Ayres. Nurses, Patients, and 


Pocketbooks. New York: Committee on the Grading 
of Nursing, 370-7th Avenue,1928. Table 62. 


went to school different lengths of 
time? What would you expect the re- 
sult to be? We have been making 
such a study in a preliminary fashion. 
Our preliminary results show that the 
longer one goes to school above a cer- 
tain minimum, the less is his income. 
The results rather consistently show 
that the man who went to school 
longer has a smaller income than his 
brother who did not go so long. To 
be perfectly honest about it, is there 
anything in a liberal-arts education 
that should increase the income of a 
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person? If two people are of equal 
ability to begin with, is there any rea- 
son to suppose that four years in a 
liberal-arts college will be more valu- 
able as a training for business than the 
same four years in business would 
have been? It may be observed that 
in so far as college experience intensi- 
fies the tendency to think and ponder 
over a situation, it may unfit one for 
some types of business enterprises in 
which quick, decisive, and daring 
action is essential to success. 


CARCITY is a necessary element 
of value. Educated people, as 
Professor Edie observes, receive high- 
er wages only when educated people 
are scarce. In the past, education had 
a scarcity value, due to the fact that 
relatively few people were receiving 
it. With the large increases in the 
number receiving education, the for- 
mer value due to scarcity or monopoly 
has tended to disappear. In the place 
of a monopoly price, some types of 
education are now valued on a surplus 
basis. This means that where former- 
ly the person with the training had an 
advantage, he now is at a disadvan- 
tage. This is the natural result when 
people are trained in disregard of the 
number of people which should be 
trained for any field. 

Someone will reply, “Yes, but the 
training should be given for its cul- 
tural value. Our people should have 
the training for the sake of the train- 
ing.” Weare perfectly willing to ad- 
mit that many kinds of education 
should be given for cultural purposes 
that do not pay economically. Our 
only contention is that such an educa- 
tion then becomes an element in con- 
sumption and does not, and should not 
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be expected to, increase production. 
Neither should it be expected to in- 
crease the earnings of the individual 
who receives the training 

A smaller amount of education sup- 
plied to people in general would 
doubtless increase the value of such 
training to people who had it. A large 
amount would doubtless be of greater 
utility for the world asa whole. The 
effect of education may be such that it 
does not increase the income of the in- 
dividual, but at the same time it may 
greatly increase the economic welfare 
of society. More education may have 
much greater utility for society as a 
whole than a smaller amount. Al- 
though the proposition needs much 
more careful study in the future, at 
present there seem to be good reasons 
to think that education increases the 
total income of society. This is, of 
course, possible without at the same 
time increasing the income of the in- 
dividual who has it. ~ 

It is widely agreed that what re- 
moves barriers to free entrance of 
people into occupations, thereby in- 
creases the income of the nation. This 
position is clearly stated by Fairchild, 
Furniss, and Buck when they say, “To 
the degree that education breaks down 
the barrier between labor groups, it 
will tend to lower the higher wage 
income and raise the lower, at the 
same time increasing the average.”° 
Free education without doubt would 
remove barriers to certain occupations. 
This alone is enough to suggest that 
all education should be free. When 
we say all public education, we mean 
all productive education, including 

® Fairchild, F. R., Furniss, E. S., and Buck, N. S. 


Elementary Economics. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. Vol. II, p. 296. 
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professional education. Who would 
benefit if medical education were made 
free and offered to as many as wanted 
it? The public would benefit in re- 
duced medical charges. The same 
would be true of engineering, of den- 
tistry, of law, and of the other profes- 
sions. One way to get cheap agricul- 
tural products is generously to support 
agricultural-experiment stations in 
order that they may increase the sup- 
ply of agricultural products. In fact, 
the efficient way this has been done 
and the unplanned way in which it has 
been done are doubtless partial causes 
of the present agricultural depression. 

Do you want to know how to in- 
crease your income and the income of 
the group to which you belong? Limit 
the number in the group. It makes no 
difference whether this is done by 
higher standards of training or by 
higher cost of training. How can 
society get lower costs in medicine, 
engineering, and the other profes- 
sions? Increase the number of people 
in these fields. This can be done by 
lowering the cost of entering those 
fields. If you want to raise the value 
of Ph.D’s, lower the number. 


I the past America has witnessed 
the unusual spectacle of profes- 
sional groups trying to increase train- 
ing facilities and the number of people 
going into the profession, and at the 
same time expressing dissatisfaction 
at the remuneration of those already 
in the profession. If the number in any 
profession is greatly increased, the re- 
muneration in that profession will go 
down. However, society at a partic- 
ular time may need a great increase in 
the number in that particular field. 
The point to be emphasized is the dis- 
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tinction that must be made between 
the economic return to the individual 
and the economic return to society. 

The outstanding reason that educa- 
tion does not pay the individual is 
that it is not planned. According to 
a bulletin distributed by the United 
States Bureau of Education: 


In 1910 students to the number of 
113,685 were training for about 630,000 
teaching positions, or one prospective teach- 
er for every 5.5 teaching positions. In 
1926, teacher-training students numbering 
494,000 were preparing to take over about 
990,000 positions, or one prospective teach- 
er for every two positions.° 


Such a situation is not economically 
justified. If this situation is allowed 
to go on uncorrected, it will and 
should lead to lower salaries for 
teachers. Long service, expensive 
training, even great utility of services 
performed are no justification for high 
salaries for teachers or anyone else. 
This fact is well stated by the follow- 
ing quotation from a paper handed in 
by one of my students who was study- 
ing the question of what is a fair 
wage. “If teachers’ wages are low, 
compared to the wages of people of 
equal ability and training in other oc- 
cupations, it is a sign of maladjust- 
ment of occupations, not unfair 
wages.” We must realize that in our 
economic order a lower price is the 
means of correcting an oversupply. 

Some one may answer, “Will not 
the fall in wages by itself correct the 
oversupply?” Yes, it will tend to do 
so but at untold cost in human suffer- 
ing, at great economic loss, and over a 
generation or two. The outstanding 


* Phillips, Frank M. Statistics of Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1927. p. 2 (United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 30) 
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fact from all of our study is the neces- 
sity of planning our educational offer- 
ings in terms of the economic needs 
of society. 


ART of education is in the nature 
of consumption, and part in the 
nature of production. Both parts 
should be provided for. The part to 
aid production must be planned in 
terms of the economic needs of society. 
Educational facilities must be set up 
to train the numbers of lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, and farmers which are 
needed for the best running of the 
economic order. This is the challenge 
to the educational leaders of today, to 
plan an efficient educational system. 
If space allowed, it could be shown 
that a planned system of education 
would still leave the individual free 
to choose any occupation he desired. 
Where is the state that has an edu- 
cational plan, a plan to educate the 
number of people it needs in each oc- 
cupation? We have city-planning 
commissions, we plan our streets, our 
parks, our harbors, we have even be- 
gun to plan our schoolhouses. Yet, 
so far I do not know of a single state 
that has tried to work out a plan of 
what the educational program should 
be, in terms of the economic needs of 
the state. What state will be the first 
to draw up a really comprehensive 
educational plan in the light of the 
best contribution of economic theory, 
in the light of the needs, interests, ca- 
pacities of the people, and in the light 
of the number of people needed in 
each field? The state which first does 
this will undoubtedly write a new 
chapter in the history of education. 
I do not think you can judge the 
desirability of education by economic 
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standards alone; you must also have 
some higher ethical or spiritual stand- 
ards. But this makes it all the more 
important that we know how much 
education is economically defensible, 
how much aids production, and how 
much is consumption. Only then will 
it be possible to decide intelligently 
how much of each kind of education 
should be provided. 

This article might be called a plea 
that some state university president, 
some state superintendent of public 
instruction, or some one else in a key 
position see the possibility of a con- 
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tinuously replanned system of educa- 
tion, planned and expanded in terms 
of the occupational and economic 
needs of the state; see the possibility 
in leading toward the abolition of un- 
employment, the stabilization of the 
working of the economic system, the 
abolition of poverty. As long as we 
blindly assume that any amount of 
any kind of education is economically 
good, little will be done to bring 
about that constantly replanned edu- 
cational system which means so much 
to economic improvement and general 
human welfare. 
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The Preparation of Freshmen 


By LUELLA COLE PRESSEY 


The Report of an Investigation of the Skill of Freshmen 
in Four Essential Subjects 


OR the past three years inves- 
JHicesion of the previous prep- 

aration of Freshmen in various 
colleges has been going forward at 
Ohio State University. During Fresh- 
man Week each year tests, more or 
less complete, have been given which 
have been intended to measure only 
such essentials as seem necessary for 
any Freshman to possess regardless 
of the course or college he may enter. 
Extensive research has been carried 
on during the past year to determine 
more thoroughly just what should go 
into these tests of preparation. There 
has been a good deal of interest in 
the problem of what constitutes basic 
preparation and the extent to which 
each student possesses these facts, 
skills, and attitudes; for many stu- 
dents are unsuccessful, because they 
are inadequately prepared. It has 
seemed of interest to present some 
data concerning the preparation in 
certain specific and undeniably basic 
skills as shown by a large number of 
entering Freshmen. For this purpose 
an analysis has been made of one series 
of these tests. 

During the Freshman Week of 
1928 two hours—an_ inadequate 
amount of time—were devoted to 
testing the general preparation of 
Freshmen. ‘The tests used covered 
the elements of mathematics, reading 


of expository material, the funda- 
mental concepts of grammar, and cer- 
tain necessary skills in written Eng- 
lish. Practically all students finished 
the tasks set. The tests were given 
during the two-hour period allowed; 
then the scores were read at once to 
the students so that they might see 
how well they had done. As a result 
of this effort to inform the students 
themselves of their deficiencies, there 
were some dishonest scores, for some 
students, as the answers were read, 
wrote in the answers which they had 
previously omitted. The amount of 
cheating was not great, but it would 
probably raise the results at least 5 
per cent above what they would have 
been had the answers not been read. 
In tabulating the results no attention 
has been paid to the scoring done by 
the students; everything was rescored 
by competent individuals. For this 
research, 1,053 papers of boys—ap- 
proyimately every other one—and 
523 papers of girls—two-thirds of all 
that entered—were used. 


HE mathematics test called for 

the execution of five arithmetical 
skills and seven algebraic skills; there 
were also two problems which re- 
quired knowledge of geometry. The 
test was designed to cover the abso- 
lute minimal essentials of mathematics 
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for work in any college science. The 
following table presents the skills de- 
manded and the percentage of the 
1,576 students demonstrating each: 


Operations yg 
I oo en eo + x Hesiere svi 80 
Dividing fractions .............. 61 
Multiplying decimals ........... 80 
Dividing decimals .............. 60 
Simple percentage .............. 80 
Substituting values of three variables 

RPP ary 84 


Solving a simple proportion (simple 
enough to be done by inspection) 35 
Knowing the relationship “the square 
on the hypotenuse” 
Working a simple proportion of the 
relation of lines in two triangles.. 26 


Three questions of each type were 
presented. From the figures listed it 
is clear that the arithmetical skills 
have been mastered by 60 to 80 per 
cent of the students and the two geo- 
metric skills by 26 to 58 per cent. The 
simple equations used to test algebraic 
skills were solved by from 18 to 74 
per cent. On the average, these prob- 
lems were solved by 54 per cent— 
surely an inadequate mastery of work 
in college. 

The comprehension scores of the 
Whipple Reading Test ran from 1 to 
20—a perfect score—with a median 
of 11.6. The speed scores ran from 
42 to 198 words per minute, with a 
median of 137. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the Freshmen showed a rate suffi- 
cient to read a page of ordinary type 
in from one and a half to two min- 
utes, while 16 per cent required three 
minutes or more per page. When the 
speed and comprehension scores were 
considered in relation to each other, 
the average Freshman understood 77 
per cent of whatever amount he had 
finished when time was called. 
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Such facts suggest that many stu- 
dents will have difficulty in reading 
either well enough or fast enough to 
keep up with their work. If only 77 
per cent of simple expository matter 
is understood when the passage is be- 
fore the student and can be consulted, 
one wonders how much will be perma- 
nently retained. The wide range of 
scores should also be noted. It would 
be foolish in the extreme to expect 
students of such varying abilities to 
carry equal reading loads, although 
most college teachers do assume such 
a homogeneity of reading skill. The 
fastest reader read more than twice 
as fast as the slowest. 

The test of grammar consisted of 
sentences in each of which the students 
were asked to mark some such ele- 
ment as “the subject of the main 
verb,” “the antecedent of the pro- 
noun,” “the appositive,” “the subor- 
dinate clause,” “the adverb,” “any 
word that is in the plural,” “the parti- 
ciple,” and so on. It should be noticed 
that the test requires merely a recog- 
nition of these concepts as exampled 
in an actual sentence. The following 
list indicates that the concepts tested 
were of a fundamental character; suc- 
cess is measured by the percentage of 
students knowing each of them: 


Concepts oo 
Subject of main verb............ 26 
Object of main verb ............ 53 
Es as on eae shea beeane 9 
Me pageant lage orci erg 41 
Se, ce ae 68 
Subordinate clause.............. 53 
EE arte ee 59 
ee Sere 25 
Relative pronoun............... 38 
RE oo hc ce ccc theducest 34 
SL Ae. Fee de. sidan o oe O 73 
BO arias jens do. cine 75 
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Concepts a 

anes 4 oh cCE oan 2k 2S 2 69 
eet Pe eI He : 
NS Sins. OG STTSRU SS ie 47 
NS eee ae ee 76 
Singular number: 

Of pronouns .......... Tres. 

Of nouns ....... a i 

oe ne re Neo Ey 39 
Plural number: 

eee ee re 74 

CE Vers. ...... ... 40. 50 
Present tense ............ 73 
ae meee. Sk ee 74 
ES aE Sie ¢ = ska. 58 
NN os SSS IE EL 53 
Te oe ee 
Pee 41 


It would seem from these results 
that the average student cannot be 
depended on for much familiarity 
with grammatical forms. The only 
concepts known by as many as approx- 
imately three-fourths of the Fresh- 
men were: noun, objective, conjunc- 
tion, singular, plural, present tense, 
and past tense. Ten of the 26 concepts 
were known by less than half. Evi- 
dently, the teachers both of English 
and of foreign languages will need to 
investigate the presence of even such 
simple concepts as are shown here, 
and they should plan their teaching 
in terms of the results unless they are 
willing to go on overestimating the 
preparation of their students. 

The majority of the errors made by 
students in their written work seem 
to center around errors in punctuation 
and in sentence structure. The brief 
test used was, therefore, restricted to 
these two phases, and the most fre- 
quent types of errors were chosen as 
a basis for the test. The students were 
first asked to re-write five sentences, 
each of which necessitated the correct- 
ing of a single common error. The 
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results are given in the tabulation 
which follows, and the percentage of 
Freshmen who were able to correct 
the mistakes in their re-writing was: 


Percentage 
Correct 
Fragmentary sentence........... 77 
EC wc a PEs ce 0 4s wh tere 84 
Dangling participle............. 89 
Stringy sentence................ 49 
Pronoun with no antecedent...... 27 


The rest of the English test com- 
prised nine sentences in which punc- 
tuation marks were needed. In one 
sentence—mentioned last in the next 
table—no punctuation marks were 
needed; the error usually consisted of 
inserting marks which were unneces- 
sary. The constructions demanding 
punctuation and the percentage of 
Freshmen correctly solving them are 
listed here: 


Punctuation Needed pre 
Commas around appositive....... 84 
Commas in divided quotation..... 85 
Gar ee eee... cca e ets 84 
Comma in one-half of semicolon 

suupediee ciois). . i acx...lawies. 65 
Semicolon between clauses when con- 
junction is omitted........... 63 


Semicolon between clauses when the 
clauses have commas within them- 


OenUe, SOY ET A i 57 
Quotation marks (line under) around 

Cle a8 Details. . cus ve vavete as 49 
Quotation marks (line under) around 

 § Rape 77 
Quotation marks around both parts 

of divided quotation.......... 73 
Apostrophe in contractions........ 62 
Apostrophe in singular possessives .. 65 
Omitting quotation marks from an 

indirect quotation ............ 77 


These English tests give better re- 
sults than the others, but only seven 
of the twelve fundamental skills were 
mastered by as many as three-fourths 
of the students. Any teacher of fresh- 
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man composition will agree that these 
findings are quite typical. 


HE obvious fact is that students 

are not prepared as they need 
to be for success in college. It will, 
however, do no good to rage about 
the inefficiency of high schools—too 
much talking and too little investigat- 
ing has been done already. It may be 
that the college is as much at fault as 
the high school. The high-school offi- 
cial may be justified in saying that 
collegiate requirements are so unre- 
lated to life’s ordinary needs that he 
cannot see their value. There is prob- 
ably truth on both sides of the argu- 
ment. 

In the opinion of the writer three 
things may be done to help the situ- 
ation: Collegiate curricula should be 
analyzed and evaluated. Some courses 
may not be worth the work necessary 
to get ready for them. If this is the 
case, a reconstruction of courses in 
college may permit students to get 
along much better than at present 
even though the preparation remains 
unchanged. 

The courses of the college should 
also be analyzed to discover just what 
elements of preparation are needed— 
and the prospective students should 
be drilled in the mastery of these ne- 
cessities. Much poor preparation may 
be due to the failure to know what 
really is needed. With such informa- 
tion at hand the high-school teacher 
may have more definite objectives, 
and the college teacher may know 
what skills his students need to have, 
may test them to see if they possess 
these skills, and may then proceed on 
the basis of the results. 

The high schools, for their part, 
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should examine their courses. Espe- 
cially do they need tests to determine 
to what extent their pupils are master- 
ing subject-matter. The writer doubts 
if any school intends to send students 
to college who cannot add fractions, 
cannot recognize the subordinate 
clause in a sentence, or do not habitu- 
ally enclose an appositive between 
commas. It is more likely that high 
schools do not know that their gradu- 
ates are lacking in these skills, because 
they so rarely test the pupils to find 
out and still more rarely take any defi- 
nite, forceful action on the results. The 
writer ventures the opinion that, in a 
relatively short time, the average stu- 
dent could be brought to a practically 
perfect score on the items included in 
these tests and that most students 
would be willing to spend the time if 
they could feel assured of having, at 
the end, a sufficient preparation to get 
along in their freshman courses. 
The problem of articulation be- 
tween secondary school and college is 
an old one, about which much has 
been written. For the most part, how- 
ever, previous writings have been 
based on opinions—and the opin- 
ions expressed depended upon which 
school one was in. Scientific research 
in education is gradually showing that 
consensus is not an adequate statement 
of the actual facts and that the mere 
amassing of opinions is not likely to 
settle anything. It does appear, how- 
ever, that many arguments of long 
standing are in a fair way to settle- 
ment through research. The writer 
would like to suggest that the prob- 
lem of proper articulation between 
schools of different levels can be at- 
tacked scientifically and impersonally. 
If enough research is done so that the 
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true facts are known, there will be 
real hope of solution, and that inno- 
cent bystander—the student—will 
cease to carry the burden of trying 
to adjust an inadequate preparation to 
2 possibly outworn curriculum. 


N this article the results of some 

tests in previous preparation given 
to 1,576 Freshmen at entrance to col- 
lege are listed. Facts are presented 
which show inadequate preparation in 
mathematics, reading, grammatical 
concepts, and English. These results 
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are presented by items, so that specific 
deficiencies may be seen. 

The writer suggests that the situa- 
tion may be improved by the analysis 
of college curricula showing their 
values, by the analysis of freshman 
courses listing the actual preparation 
needed, and by the analysis of high- 
school courses indicating the achieve- 
ment of the students. The suggestion 
is made that this matter of articula- 
tion between high school and college 
can be attacked scientifically and made 
the subject of constructive research. 
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Medical Education 


By W. C. RAPPLEYE 


Proposals for the Reorganization of Medical Education 
Are Suggested in This Article. 


EDICAL education in this 
country began largely as 
vocational training for the 


practice of medicine. It is now in the 
process of being absorbed into the uni- 
versity organization on a basis com- 
parable to other fields of higher edu- 
cation but with many problems not 
found in them, such as responsibility 
for the care of the sick and problems 
of medical licensure. 

During the latter part of the last 
century provisions did not exist for 
the training of a sufficient number of 
physicians to supply the needs of the 
country. The sparsity of the popula- 
tion, the great distances, and the lack 
of facilities for communication and 
transportation required an abnormally 
large number of physicians to meet the 
demands for medical attention. We 
had few universities able to provide a 
thorough training, such as existed in 
Germany or Switzerland, and few 
hospitals able to assume the burden, 
as in England and France. The only 
device was apprenticeship training 
which continued for a time the chief 
method of training physicians. 

Later, groups of physicians organ- 
ized classes, constituted themselves 
faculties, obtained charters, and pro- 
ceeded to teach medicine. In response 
to the public need and stimulated by 
the ease with which a medical educa- 


tion could be secured, compared to 
European requirements at the time, 
the student body grew rapidly. Pro- 
fessional and financial rewards for 
those who conducted them made the 
proprietary schools popular and prof- 
itable. By 1904, there were 162 med- 
ical schools in the United States, one- 
half the total number in the world. 
Most of the schools, were inferior in 
facilities, equipment, and teaching. 
After considering this situation, the 
American Medical Association began 
its work of standardization and classi- 
fication of medical schools in 1907. 
The standards it set were gradually 
adopted by different states and were 
required for licensure to practice. 
These requirements, to be legal and 
enforceable, had to be specific, de- 
tailed, and rigid. Ina short time, the 
accepted standard of medical educa- 
tion became fixed on a basis compar- 
able, in general, with requirements 
abroad. The number of schools now 
rapidly diminished, either by combi- 
nation with one another or by discon- 
tinuance. Many of them could not 
hope to meet or maintain even a rea- 
sonable standard of excellence. As a 
result of these efforts and the pub- 
licity given to the program, the num- 
ber of medical schools dropped from 
162 in 1904 to the present number of 


76 approved schools, only 66 of which 
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give a full four-year medical course. 
The student body dropped from 
twenty-eight thousand in 1904 to 
about thirteen thousand in 1919; and 
the graduates, from fifty-seven hun- 
dred in 1904 to twenty-five hundred 
in 1922. Since then the student body 
has returned to twenty-one thousand 
and the annual number of graduates 
to forty-five hundred. 

During this period revolutionary 
advances in scientific knowledge took 
place. The microscope opened en- 
tirely new fields of knowledge; the 
bacteriological and parasitic theories 
of disease were developed, bringing 
antisepsis and asepsis and opening the 
possibilities of modern surgery and 
the treatment and protection of indi- 
viduals against some of the common 
diseases. Our knowledge of chem- 
istry grew by leaps and bounds and 
with it our understanding of many 
physiological and abnormal condi- 
tions. New devices and instruments 
for examination and treatment were 
produced with great rapidity, many 
of which required especial technical 
skill. The X-ray, radium, vitamins, 
and certain newly discovered factors 
in growth and nutrition suggest the 
diversity of new ideas in medicine. 


HIS enormous body of new 

knowledge has led the different 
states to add to the requirements for 
the license to practice. Moreover, 
each state has required new courses 
and examinations in the various fields 
with little consultation with other 
states. The result has been a great 
overcrowding of the curriculum and 
an increasing difficulty of the medical 
schools in satisfying the states’ re- 
quirements for licensure. 
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In 1925, a Commission on Medical 
Education, representing the univer- 
sities, the medical sciences, the clinical 
branches, and medical licensure, was 
organized to deal with the situation. 
The most pressing difficulties were 
the rigidity, the overcrowding, and 
the overregulation of medical educa- 
tion as already outlined. The Com- 
mission, after collecting available data 
and consulting many persons familiar 
with the problems, has endeavored to 
assist in modifying the general atti- 
tude toward medical education. 

The first action of the Commission 
was to arrange with the state licensing 
bodies for a truce of five years during 
which the medical schools might ex- 
periment with medical education with- 
out penalty to its students. It was the 
hope of the Commission that during 
the five-year period a permanent ar- 
rangement would be made which 
would allow greater freedom on the 
part of the universities in conducting 
medical education. As a matter of 
fact, at the last meeting of the Feder- 
ation of State Medical Boards a reso- 
lution was adopted which aimed to 
place, as far as possible, all matters 
dealing with details of the medical 
curriculum in the hands of the medi- 
cal schools as represented by the As- 
sociation of American Medical Col- 
leges. This significant action opens 
an opportunity to introduce flexibility 
into the curriculum and places greater 
responsibilities upon the universities 
for medical training. In the mean- 
time, a number of medical schools, 
acting under the truce established 
four years ago, have been conducting 
experiments in medical training, and 
already a certain body of experimental 
data is available. 
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EDICAL education in this 
country has been separated 
from other forms of education until 
quite recently. It is now becoming 
increasingly clear that it is not an iso- 
lated problem of professional training 
but is closely related to the whole 
problem of higher education. If med- 
ical education is to be looked upon as 
a part of higher education rather than 
merely vocational training, the gen- 
eral objectives to be sought must be 
revised to some extent. All true edu- 
cation is self-education. One impor- 
tant purpose of medical training is to 
equip the student for his own self- 
education throughout the rest of his 
professional life. We should be in- 
terested in developing in the student 
not only sound methods of self-edu- 
cation but sound habits as well. There 
are already indications in many medi- 
cal schools of this new point of view, 
as witnessed by the breaking down of 
the rigid class system, the discontinu- 
ance of uniform time and course 
schedules, the use of small teaching 
sections, personal contacts between 
students and instructors in the labo- 
ratories and the wards, provision for 
a reasonable amount of free time for 
reading and leisure, the reduction in 
the amount of lecturing, the use of 
electives, and the introduction of com- 
prehensive instead of departmental or 
subject examinations. These changes 
not only place great responsibility up- 
on the student for his own training 
but provide freedom and incentive for 
students to satisfy any scientific cu- 
riosity that may be aroused. 

There is also a trend toward making 
the medical course a unit—an en- 
deavor to correct the division of med- 
ical science and clinical medicine into 
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mutually exclusive compartments, 
Everyone recognizes, of course, that 
it is impossible for a student to master 
all phases of current medical knowl- 
edge. Hitherto, an endeavor has 
been made to teach too many details 
too early. A number of schools now 
provide basic introductory courses for 
the purpose of orientation, while de- 
tails and specialization are left until 
later. 

Premedical requirements have been 
prescribed with little regard to the 
student’s knowledge of these subjects. 
Many premedical subjects are subdi- 
vided into special fields of study which 
provide relatively little training in the 
most important features of the sub- 
ject. It has been suggested that, in- 
stead of accepting course credits for 
admission to medicine, examinations 
covering the general subject be given 
in the so-called premedical sciences. 

A second point of interest in pre- 
medical training is motivation. Most 
of the courses in the preliminary 
sciences are given by specialists who 
emphasize their own particular inter- 
ests rather than general principles. 
Thus, physics in many _ university 
courses is presented as mechanics or 
hydraulics—topics of particular inter- 
est to engineering students. Courses in 
chemistry frequently deal chiefly with 
the metals and with gravimetric and 
volumetric methods and, in organic 
chemistry, with dyes and other fea- 
tures important chiefly in commerce. 
Courses in biology are frequently in 
fields of botany ‘or animal classifica- 
tion, which do not aim particularly to 
drill in the fundamental principles of 
living matter. There seems to be lit- 
tle doubt but that a reorientation of 
the subject-matter in the preliminary 
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sciences could easily provide students 
with a better comprehension of the 
principles of these subjects, not only 
for medicine but equally so for gen- 
eral education. 


HE difficulties of mass educa- 
tion in colleges need not be dealt 
with in detail here. The pressure of 
the student body in colleges is re- 
flected in part by the increasing num- 
bers of applicants for admission to 
medical schools. The figures given 
in Table I illustrate the situation and 
suggest some of the difficulties of se- 
lecting students. Multiple applica- 
tions are the rule, some students ap- 
plying to thirty or more schools; 
several hundred students are accepted 
each year by more than one school. 
The difficulties of selecting students 
have a tendency to force admission 
committees to pick students who have 
done more than the minimal amount 
of required work in the specific pre- 
medical subjects. Promising students 
who defer their decision to study med- 
icine until their final year in college 
are unable to get into a medical school 
because of the fact that they have 
sought a liberal education and in do- 
ing so may not have satisfied the pre- 
scribed entrance requirements. These 
and other factors are operating to 
force another method of selecting 
students than by courses and the 
length of preliminary education. Apti- 
tude and other tests are being tried in 
an endeavor to find an additional aid. 
In short, in the medical sciences, 
there has been great overcrowding; 
the students have been obliged to 
memorize too many details too early, 
often before they have become ori- 
ented in the work; the different de- 
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partments frequently have been iso- 
lated and their courses have had little 
regard to the work of other depart- 
ments carrying instruction simultan- 
eously or subsequently. Some of these 
difficulties can be corrected by making 
the first courses introductory in char- 
acter, the details to be filled in later; 
by allowing some freedom for reading 
and thinking; by paralleling instruc- 
tion between departments when possi- 
ble; by what the British call “infiltra- 
tion,” both upward and downward, in 
which the whole medical training be- 
comes a unity, not a series of isolated 


TABLE I 


ENROLLMENT IN MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
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1926-27....| 20,093 | 8,500 | 6,420 | bi 
1927-28....| 23,590 | 11,282 | 6,495 | 6,009 
1928-29.... | 29,166 | 12,537 | 7,014 | 6,199 
13,569 7,019 | 6,277 


1929-30.... | 31,481 | 





subjects; by a more intimate co-opera- 
tion of the teachers in different sub- 
jects; by teaching the anatomy and 
physiology of living human beings 
rather than relying too much on ani- 
mal experiments; and by using the 
laboratory to illustrate and illuminate 
subjects and methods rather than to 
emphasize technical procedures. 

The basic course of clinical instruc- 
tion should be general in character and 
comprise general medicine, including 
pediatrics, general surgery, obstetrics, 
and diseases of the nervous system. 
There is a growing opinion that ad- 
vanced training in these major sub- 
jects and the preparation for special 
practice should be postponed until 
after graduation. There has been a 
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considerable amount of confusion in 
the teaching of the clinical subjects 
because of the demands of the various 
specialties, often supported by state 
licensing board requirements, as well 
as in the advanced teaching of techni- 
cal methods in general medicine and 
surgery. Clinical teaching has evi- 
dently been overdone, and many 
schools are now simplifying their 
plans of instruction. The correlation 
of teaching in the different subjects 
is being brought about by many de- 
vices, one of the most valuable of 
which is the comprehensive examina- 
tion. This type of examination is 
proving to be particularly effective in 
stimulating students to correlate oth- 
erwise isolated information to bear on 
a particular problem; it has the merit 
of getting the student to work out 
correlations himself without the de- 
fects of “spoonfed” correlation. 

The prevalence of many preventa- 
ble diseases and much preventable in- 
capacity and lowered productivity is 
a direct challenge to medical practice 
and teaching. Hence, the preventive 
aspects of medical service are receiv- 
ing increased emphasis. For example, 
efforts are being made in a few medi- 
cal schools to emphasize the features 
of periodic medical examinations, and 
most schools give attention to the 
care of normal children and to early 
precaution in obstetrics. Only recently, 
however, has there been an attempt to 
mobilize the whole curriculum to pre- 
sent the preventive aspect of each sub- 
ject, an aspect which can be made im- 
portant in a subject like physiology. 

The importance of therapeutics is 
being re-emphasized. The help to be 
secured by rest, proper diet, mental 
hygiene, exercise, sunshine, and other 
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physical agencies has not been prop- 
erly stressed in much of the teaching 
which has for a time been so largely 
concerned with laboratory diagnosis 
and technical methods. A type of 
“physiological thinking” is coming 
into therapeutic procedures. 


HE interne period, now regard- 

ed as an integral and probably 
the most important part of the basic 
training in medicine, has certain fea- 
tures needing correction. The interne 
is used too frequently for the purpose 
of the hospital or staff, without due 
consideration being given to his edu- 
cational experience. The student is 
taught to depend too much upon spe- 
cialists, consultants, nurses, laboratory 
workers, X-ray departments, dieti- 
tians, and the other personnel of the 
hospital staff. The many services pro- 
vided for the diagnosis and care of 
hospitalized patients, for investigative 
work and hospital records are all im- 
portant for their several purposes, but 
the interne should not be taught that 
all these are necessary for the care of 
every patient. There is a strong belief 
that much is done in the hospital 
period to make the student unwilling 
or unable to practice medicine in com- 
munities where all or most of these 
special services which he has come to 
regard as necessary for practice are not 
available. 

Postgraduate medical education is 
receiving an increasing amount of at- 
tention and promises in the near fu- 
ture to be one of the large problems 
with which the medical profession 
must deal. It is a question not only 
involving education, but has many im- 
plications of a sociological and eco- 
nomic character, involving the con- 
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tinuation education of all physicians in 
practice. It is possible that in time 
every physician will be required in 
the public interest to keep abreast of 
current developments in medicine. 

The matter of post-graduate train- 
ing has been touched upon to empha- 
size its relationship to the basic course 
in medicine. Any form of continua- 
tion or adult education is essentially 
self-education which is becoming more 
clearly recognized in medical training. 
The basic course should aim to pro- 
vide sound methods and habits of 
study and to give the student a perma- 
nent intellectual equipment which will 
permit him to carry on subsequent 
self-education more or less independ- 
ently. By limiting the objective of the 
basic course to a more or less compre- 
hensive treatment of the principles 
underlying various divisions of medi-- 
cal practice, the physician should be 
more competent and reliable in sub- 
sequent specialization. 


ROBABLY the largest problem 

before American medicine is the 
distribution of adequate health service 
to the entire population at a reason- 
able cost. A considerable gap exists 
between our knowledge of diagnosis, 
treatment, and the prevention of dis- 
ease, and its application to the needs 
of individuals and communities. This 
whole problem is in reality one of 
medical economics. Its solution can 
be approached only by insuring that 
every doctor shall always be familiar 
with new knowledge and new methods 
in the treatment and prevention of 
disease. The production of physicians 
in excess of the needs of the com- 
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munity and overspecialization are 
further details of this problem. The 
cost of medical care arising from un- 
necessary services either recommended 
by doctors or demanded by the public 
and represented by hospitalization, 
unnecessary surgery, laboratory work, 
X-ray work, consultant services, nurs- 
ing, and so on is another phase of 
this matter. The solution of many of 
these problems depends upon scien- 
tific knowledge as represented by 
medicine and by trained personnel 
whose efforts are co-ordinated for the 
best interests of the patient and the 
community. These problems require 
leadership of the highest order and 
place large responsibilities upon the 
medical profession in its organized 
capacity. These responsibilities should 
be emphasized in the training of medi- 
cal students. 

About ninety per cent of medical 
graduates go into clinical practice of 
some kind. The balance are an im- 
portant group who go into laboratory, 
public health, research, or teaching 
posts and for whom opportunities for 
special training and advanced work 
are provided in most of the medical 
centers. From them are recruited 
teachers and investigators, for most of 
whom a broad basic training in medi- 
cine is of great value in their later 
work. The problems of their further 
training are similar, however, to those 
in all higher fields of research and ad- 
vanced training. It is especially im- 
portant that the training of personnel 
for medical teaching should emphasize 
the changes taking place in educational 
methods and the rapidly shifting 
problems of medical service. 
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Research on Higher Education 


By DONALD W. MILLER 


A Plea That the Results of the Work of Graduate Students 
Be Made Available for General Use 


Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
grees in the various graduate schools 
in the United States between 1919 
and 1928 was compiled by Walter S. 
Monroe, of the University of Illinois. 
According to this compilation, 250 out 
of 6,591 theses in education were on 
problems dealing with the work of 
higher education. Of these 250 theses 
on higher education, 65 were Doctor’s 
and 185 Master’s studies.’ 

Fifty-three universities conferred 
Master’s degrees on candidates who 
had written theses on phases of higher 
education. Seventeen of the 185 
Master’s theses on higher education 
were written at the University of Chi- 
cago; twelve at the University of Cal- 
ifornia; eleven at the University of 
Texas; ten at Columbia; nine, each, 
at the State University of Iowa and 
the University of Kentucky; eight, 
each, at the University of Southern 
California and Indiana University; 
seven, each, at Stanford and Ohio 
State Universities; and six, each, at 
the University of Nebraska and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Of the sixty-five doctorate theses 
on higher education, twenty-five were 
written at Columbia; six, at Har- 


+ Monroe, Walter S. Titles of Master’s and Doc- 
tor’s Theses in Education Accepted by Colleges and 
Universities in the United States. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois, 1928. 


LIST of theses in education 
A presented by students for the 
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vard; five, at New York University; 
four, each, at Ohio State University, 
University of Chicago, and George 
Peabody College for Teachers; three, 
each, at the State University of Iowa, 
University of Washington, and Stan- 
ford; two, at the University of Min- 
nesota; and one, each, at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Cornell, University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Yale. Co- 
lumbia, alone, has been responsible 
for 40 per cent of these studies be- 
tween the years 1919 and 1928. 

An analysis of the titles of the 185 
Master’s theses on higher education 
reveals that 20 per cent of them are 
devoted to tests and measurements, in- 
cluding entrance tests; 15 per cent to 
college and university curricula; 15 
per cent to administration, including 
control, government, financial sup- 
port, salaries, pensions, and the like; 
IO per cent to college teachers and 
teaching; 9 per cent to the junior col- 
lege; 8 per cent to history and de- 
scription; 5 per cent to extra-curricu- 
lar activities; and the remainder di- 
vided among extension work, voca- 
tional education, and guidance. 

Study of the titles of the sixty-five 
Doctor’s theses reveals that as far as 
this type of research is concerned, the 
problems of college and university 
administration received the most at- 
tention. Twenty, or approximately 
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31 per cent of the doctoral studies 
are on administration. Tests and 
measurements are the material of 17 
per cent of the studies; college teach- 
ers and teaching, 11 per cent; college 
and university curricula, 11 per cent; 
history and description of higher edu- 
cation, 9 per cent; and guidance, 6 
percent. Other doctoral studies deal 
with the problems of limitation of at- 
tendance, junior college, and voca- 
tional education. 

Few of the Master’s theses are 
available to students of higher educa- 
tion. Abstracts of a few theses may be 
published in the educational journals, 
but this seems to be the exception 
rather than the rule. In the case of 
Doctor’s theses mounting publication 
costs have led many institutions to 
withdraw the requirement that such 
studies be printed. Therefore, with a 
few exceptions, many of the results of 
students’ research work on problems 
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of higher education in our graduate 
schools are not available for reference. 
Doubtless much economy would be 
effected through lessened duplication 
of effort on the part of research stu- 
dents if the results of studies carried 
on in the various graduate schools 
were made more easily accessible. 
Seemingly a fuller description of a 
study is needed than is afforded in an 
annotated bibliography, but even that 
is more than is available at the present 
time. As an aid to co-operation in re- 
search a yearbook publishing the re- 
sults of Master’s and Doctor’s research 
on the problems of higher education 
might fill a need. Such a yearbook 
might well contain among other 
things a concise abstract of each thesis 
stating the purpose, method, and re- 
sults of the study. Not only would 
such a yearbook aid prospective re- 
search students, but it would also make 
the results of studies available to all. 


Intelligence-Test “Delinquents” 


By HAROLD A. EDGERTON 


who failed to appear at the ap- 
pointed time for their intelligence 
test might be a biased sample of the 
university population. Most of those 
who have had occasion to remark 
about this population contended that 
they were probably an inferior group. 
There were in October, 1925, and 
October, 1926, at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 323 Freshmen who failed to 
take the University Intelligence Test 
at the appointed time. The relative 
frequency distribution of the test rat- 


|: has been suggested that those 


ings of these 323 delinquents is shown 
in the following summary: 


Intelligence-Test Percentage 
Percentile of Cases 
IN a5 3.00164 5 sd wane see 9.5 
EEE es 7.7 
SE ee ee ee eee ae 13.2 
eee pre ar 9.3 
ath, PEE EET OE ee 8.7 
> Bick o@kicac cee eee 9.8 
SS Se eee ae 10.7 
SOS. & cisv 3 os «cso pao ata 9.2 
PIN + 6 6.005 o0sstkee eee tetee 11.3 

DAA sia dead » hres Gels 10.6 


Some ten per cent of the scores of an 
unselected freshman population may 
be found in each decile interval, the 
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difference between the delinquents 
and unselected freshman population 
is very slight. In Figure 1, the 
irregular line shows the same facts in 
terms of cumulative per cents—the 
per cent failing to attain the percentile 
scores of the unselected group. The 
straight diagonal line of the figure 
shows the same for an unselected pop- 
ulation. This mode of presentation 
makes the differences between the two 
groups seem even less: it actually 
shows that the fluctuations of Figure 
I are accidental, due to the few cases 
(about 33 to each class) involved. 
From these data it may be con- 
cluded that, as far as the distribution 
of intelligence-test ratings are con- 
cerned, those Freshmen who failed to 
take the intelligence test at the speci- 
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fied time do not constitute a biased 
sampling of university Freshmen. An 
investigation of the two groups with 
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Figure 1. Percentages of 323 Freshmen who 
failed to take their intelligence test on time 
who made less than the rating specified at 
the base of the graph 


references to other characteristics such 
as school marks, social situation, and so 
forth, might show slight differences. 
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Index of Neurotic Tendencies 


Searching for a fairly reliable index 
of the neurotic tendencies of univer- 
sity Freshmen, Mr. Thurstone, of 
the University of Chicago, arranged a 
compilation of questions suited to the 
purpose from similar lists by Wood- 
worth, House, Laird, Freyd, and All- 
port. At the University of Chicago 
the so-called “Personality Schedule” 
was filled in by 694 entering students 
during Freshman Week, 1928. From 
these the records of the fifty most 
neurotic subjects and the fifty least 
neurotic subjects were chosen, and a 
scheme of judging the scores was de- 
vised. 

Describing this investigation in the 
Journal of Social Psychology for 
February, the authors—L. L. Thurs- 
tone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone— 
remark that “there is considerable 
overlapping among the concepts of 
nervousness, emotional instability, 
social maladjustment, neurotic ten- 
dency, and psychopathological traits. 
. . . The neurotic personality as de- 
fined by the present schedule is more 
similar to introversion than extra- 
version.” 

The first comparison shows a mean 
score of 37.32 for men and 43.82 for 
women. The authors offer one of two 
possible explanations for this. Either 
the women students are more neurotic, 
on the average, than the men students, 
or women are more likely to tell about 
their idiosyncrasies than the men. 

The mean score for non-fraternity 
men was 38.89, that for fraternity 
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men 31.67, which shows that the 
Freshman who joined a fraternity a 
few months after filling out this sched- 
ule returned fewer neurotic answers 
than those who did not join the fra- 
ternities. The authors’ inference is 
that a “Freshman with neurotic tend- 
encies has a lower probability of be- 
coming a fraternity man than his bet- 
ter-adjusted classmates. Evidently 
the neurotic personality is identified 
by other students, and it is avoided in 
seeking fraternity material.” The 
women’s clubs do not make so clear a 
case, but avoidance of neurotic tend- 
encies is also evident. 

Superior or inferior intelligence is 
found as frequently among the neu- 
rotic as among the socially well- 
adjusted. When marks and grade- 
points are considered, the neurotic end 
of the scale is higher than that for the 
emotionally adjusted. The authors’ 
interpretation is that the neurotic stu- 
dents having fewer social distractions 
than the well-adjusted student may 
concentrate more on scholastic attain- 
ments. Matters of family life, posi- 
tion in the family, and sex life are con- 
sidered in turn. The authors’ final 
suggestion is that 
the fundamental characteristic of neurotic 
personality is an imagination that fails to 
express itself effectively on external social 
reality. . . . The biological function of 
imagination is here regarded as preparation 
for action, and imagination itself may be 
regarded as unfinished action. Its natural 
course is to complete itself in overt action. 
The neurotic personality is one which fails 
somehow in the relation between imagina- 
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tion and external social reality. All of the 
most differentiating questions (in the Per- 
sonality Schedule) can be interpreted as 
special cases of this principle. 

The Doctors Thurstone have in this 
list of questions prepared an instru- 
ment which may be used for similar 
purposes at other universities. 


wy 


The criticism against the liberal- 
arts college which Mr. George Boas 
makes in the article, “What Can Be 
Done with the Liberal College?” in 
Progressive Education for February, 
is “not that it prepares men for ‘life’ 
but that it has so vague an idea of what 
‘life’ is.’ The college admits that 
every man has to earn his living, but 
it denies that there is any reason why 
the liberal-arts college should become 
a professional school. “Even men who 
intend to specialize after leaving col- 
lege would benefit greatly by the 
broadening of their curricula.” It is 
proposed that every student should be 
compelled to minor in a “subject 
which on the surface seems utterly ir- 
relevant to his major subject.” 


~- 


Reading Tests for Freshmen 


Mr. H. A. Riebe gave three tests— 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, 
the Whipple College Reading Tests, 
and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
for Colleges and Senior High Schools 
—to the members of the incoming 
classes in introductory psychology at 
Iowa State Teachers College in order 
to determine the relative usefulness 
of the tests. The Thorndike-McCall 
Test is, of course, not designed for 
college use, but it is often used with 
college students. The Nelson-Denny 
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Test has just been published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Alter- 
nate forms were administered two 
weeks later. 

The reliabilities, means, and stand- 
ard deviations for each test are re- 
ported below. The reliability was de- 
termined by correlating the scores on 
the two forms of the tests. 


Tr Number Mean SD 
30 + .06 106 72 9.6 
.64 + .04 120 10.7 2.8 
oS 61 143 78 22 


Thorndike-McCall . 
Whipple 
Nelson-Denny .... 

The low reliability of the Thorn- 
dike-McCall test is no doubt due to 
the fact that the scores tend to pile up 
at the upper end of the range of pos- 
sible scores. When used with lower 
grades the reliabilities reported are 
much higher. The reliability of the 
Whipple test is fairly high when the 
nature of the test and its length are 
considered. The time limit of ten min- 
utes appears to be about proper. The 
Nelson-Denny test is the only one of 
the three which is sufficiently reliable 
for individual measurement, even 
when two forms are used. The relia- 
bility of this test, which consists of a 
vocabulary section and a paragraph- 
reading section, is no doubt to be at- 
tributed to the fact that the items have 
been rather carefully scaled. The con- 
struction of the test in two parts aids 
in the diagnosis of weaknesses. The 
time limit is thirty minutes. 

The correlations of the scores on the 
first form of the test with the scores 
on informal objective tests of 300 
points in psychology are: 


r Number 
Thorndike-McCall ........ 19 + .06 106 
_ gto Rarer Re aa 38 + .05 120 
Nelson-Denny ............ 57 = .04 143 


Of the ten persons in the lower 
decile on one form of the Thorndike- 
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McCall test, eight made a satisfactory 
grade in the subject; of the twelve 
persons in the lowest decile of the 
Whipple test, seven made a satisfac- 
tory grade; of the fourteen persons in 
the lowest decile of the Nelson-Denny 
test, only one made a satisfactory 
grade. That the last named test does 
predict about as well as the best in- 
telligence tests is indicated by the cor- 
relation of .54 between term grades 
and the reading-test scores for about 
five hundred college Freshmen. 

Little difficulty is found with the 
objectivity of any of these tests. Mr. 
Riebe concludes that the Nelson- 
Denny tests are thoroughly objective, 
all the questions are in multiple-choice 
form. In the other two tests an occa- 
sional response may be subjectively 
scored. The Nelson-Denny tests have 
a decided advantage in scoring, being 
put up in the Clapp-Young Self- 
Marking series so that the student in- 
dicates the correctness or incorrectness 
of his response automatically at the 
same time as he indicates his answer. 

In the Whipple test the items are 
not carefully graded, some of the 
more difficult items occur early in the 
test. The same is not true of the other 
tests discussed. 


~- 


Remedial Assistance 


The results of a quarter’s work in 
teaching university students how to 
read more efficiently has recently been 
reported by Dr. Luella C. Pressey, of 
the Psychology Department of Ohio 
State University. One hundred and 
thirty-eight students were chosen for 
the experiment, and their scholastic 
achievement was compared against 
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the work of 215 untrained students 
having the same initial standing in 
both reading and intelligence tests 
taken at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. The students trained in reading 
achieved a classroom average of 1.72 
out of a possible 4.00, or nearly equal 
to “C” standing. The 215 students of 
like ability but: without special train- 
ing in reading achieved an average of 
only 1.24, or barely passing grade. 

No academic credit is given for 
this special training in reading. In- 
stead, it is part of the University’s 
remedial program for helping indi- 
vidual students make the most of their 
educational opportunities. 


“- 


“Aristotle,” writes Edgar Wallace 
Knight in the Journal of Adult Edu- 
cation for January, “complained that 
Hippodamus, who contrived the art 
of laying out towns, was too eager 
after notice, wore a coarse vest not 
only in winter but in hot weather as 
well, and seemed otherwise to live in 
an affected manner and to burn with 
a fierce desire to be known as a uni- 
versal scholar.” 

Ever since the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Wisconsin 
back in the early nineties found that 
they could and should minister to 
more people than those who actually 
enter the campus gates, protests have 
been made against the university go- 
ing afield. The dean of the liberal- 
arts college says that Hippodamus has 
returned. 

The author traces the history of ex- 
tension efforts on the part of univer- 
sity professors from the time of the 
early Greeks. Through Demonax, 
Paros, Hippodamus, Alcuin, Abelard, 
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Melanchthon, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Thomas Jefferson, have come 
down from the distant past ideals of 
an educational institution serving the 
people at large. “Both in its origin 
and in its record for usefulness the 
idea of expert service to the state by 
teachers and organized educational 
agencies has a respectability not mere- 
ly to mention but to brag about.” 
Warming up to his subject Mr. 
Knight continues: 
Now that Thorndike and other scientists 
find that adults can go on learning if the 
opportunity is afforded them, the need for 
Hippodamus is greater than ever before in 
the past. It begins to look as if he has re- 
turned to stay. Of course, Aristotle will 
continue to hang around also and to thumb 
his nose and poke fun at the experts’ gar- 
ments. That bright boy of the Academy 
would, while Hippodamus goes up and 
down the state beautifying towns, building 
roads, analyzing drinking water, eradicat- 
ing mosquitoes and malaria, improving 
sewer systems, encouraging the establish- 
ment of libraries, equalizing tax burdens, 
improving county government, advising in 
the interest of the better schools, improved 
workmen’s compensation and child-labor 
legislation and better election laws. 


ae fal 
The President 


Statistics on college and university 
presidents are not so easily picked up 
as statistics on high-school or ele- 
mentary-school principals and city 
superintendents. The teachers’ em- 
ployment bureaus devote their time 
to school men below the rank of presi- 
dent. The selection of a president for 
any college or university these days 
is no small job. It is of interest there- 
fore to look over an article, “Some 
Facts about College Presidents,” by 
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Homer P. Rainey, of Franklin Col- 
lege, published in School and Society 
for October, 1929. 

He finds that about 97 per cent of 
our college presidents have come from 
two professions—teaching and the 
ministry—and believes that these 
form excellent training. Examining 
the teaching experience of 124 college 
presidents he finds the median year to 
be between fourteen and fifteen, 
“surely a worthy period of apprentice- 
ship.” As to what these presidents 
taught in their ante-presidential days, 
Greek and Latin lead all other sub- 
jects. More held LL.D. degrees than 
any other with Ph.D. degrees second. 

Much has been heard lately about 
young college presidents. Mr. Rain- 
ey’s findings show that 73 per cent of 
the presidents now in office are be- 
tween the ages of forty-six and sixty- 
five, and 18 per cent are beyond sixty- 
five. Only three in a list of 192 are 
under forty. The median age is 56.6 
years. A study of the ages at which 
these presidents entered office shows 
the median to be forty-three years. 
Thirty per cent were forty or under, 
46 per cent between forty-one and 
fifty. Only 2 per cent were sixty or 
over. 

“Ts there a typical college presi- 
dent?” asks the author in his sum- 
mary. “The data in this study tend 
to give an affirmative answer. That 
answer would be: He was either a 
teacher or a minister (sometimes both) 
before becoming president. He had 
had thirteen or fourteen years experi- 
ence and was forty-three years of age 
when he became president. In almost 
half the cases he was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He is fifty-six years of 
age.” 
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During the past year thirty-five 
college and university presidents were 
elected and six others were inaugur- 
ated. Mr. Archie N. Palmer in 
School and Society for December 21 
summarizes a few standard qualifica- 
tions of this surprisingly large group 
of newly appointed executive officers. 

Each one of these educators has had 
previous educational experience. Thir- 
ty-two of them have held administra- 
tive positions in colleges and universi- 
ties; while thirty-one have held pro- 
fessorial rank. The most common 
subjects taught by them are education, 
religious education, and social sciences. 
Others have taught English, chem- 
istry and physics, biological science, 
mathematics, and modern languages. 
Two had taught law courses, one elec- 
trical engineering, and one civil engi- 
neering. 

One man enters upon his fourth col- 
lege presidency, another, the third, 
and three, their second. Commenting 
on this phase of his analysis Mr. 
Palmer says, “it is significant and reas- 
suring to know the large number of 
these new presidents who have pre- 
viously had either practical collegiate 
administrative or professorial training 
which might be considered positive 
preparation for the duties and func- 
tions of their new offices.” 

In age the thirty-five new college 
presidents range from thirty to sixty- 
five—the average age is forty-eight. 
With one exception these men all hold 
the baccalaureate degree. Only fifteen 
of them have attained the doctorate, 
and fourteen others the Master’s de- 
gree. Eighteen are members of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Eleven institutions invited their 
own alumni to return as chief execu- 
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tive officers. Two of the new presi- 
dents had been members of the Board 
of Trustees, and eleven held instruc- 
tional or administrative posts in the 
institutions of which they are now 
presidents. 


~y 


Junior Colleges 


Has the junior-college movement 
reached its peak? There are now 395 
junior colleges in the United States, 
enrolling fifty-one thousand students 
and with buildings, land, and equip- 
ment valued at $91,000,000, accord- 
ing to Carl Holliday in School and 
Society. All but five states have jun- 
ior colleges, but Texas and California 
predominate. Most of them are 
financed by cities and towns or by 
churches. 

What has caused this great develop- 
ment? (1) The pressure of numbers 
in the larger universities, causing them 
to encourage the building of local two- 
year colleges to keep the younger stu- 
dents at home. (2) Growing tendency 
to found municipal universities; jun- 
ior colleges may be first step in that 
direction. (3) Many parents believe 
that boys and girls of seventeen to 
nineteen are better off at home than 
on some distant campus. (4) “Over- 
weening desire of every town to boast 
possession of a college.” (5) Lurking 
desire of many a high-school principal 
to be known as a college president, and 
the more or less latent desire of many 
a high-school teacher to be known as a 
‘college professor.’ ” 

The largest of the junior colleges 
apparently is Crane at Chicago, which 
has 3,014 students, but 183 have less 
than one hundred each, and several 
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were found to have only seven to ten. 
In some cases the college occupies one 
end of the high school, and in many 
instances the term “glorified high 
school” can properly be used. 


~~ 


Salaries 


The section of the report to the 
Committee of One Hundred on Re- 
search of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science entitled, 
“Are Equitable Salaries Paid to Pro- 
fessors?” will find many sympathetic 
readers. The interpretations of Wil- 
liam Albert Noyes will be better 
quoted than summarized: 


The average of the index numbers for 
wholesale prices for the years 1898-02 was 
77.7. The similar average for 1923-27 
was 152. In other words, a gold dollar 
was worth just about one-half as much in 
purchasing power in 1925 as it was worth 
in 1900. Making allowance for this change 
in the value of the dollar, the increase in 
real value of our production was about 50 
per cent per capita instead of 200 per cent. 

Salaries and wages are paid, however, in 
the depreciated money indicated by the 
index numbers and it would seem to be fair 
conclusion that if professors in our colleges 
and universities are to maintain the same 
economic status relative to other classes of 
citizens, which they held in 1900, their 
salaries must be increased three-fold. <A 
professor of a given rank who received a 
salary of $2,000 in 1900 should receive 
$6,000 in 1925. There are doubtless some 
factors which make this conclusion not 
wholly accurate but we may take it as ap- 
proximately true until someone is able to 
furnish a statistical analysis which will prove 
its fallacy. 

In order to determine how closely this 
equitable basis for salaries has been ap- 
proached, the presidents of nine universities 
were asked to furnish a statement of the 
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average salaries paid to executive officers 
who do no teaching and to professors, asso- 
ciate professors and assistant professors in 
1900 and in 1925. The presidents of Har- 
vard, Ohio State, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and California furnished the data 
required. The other two universities were 
unable to do this. The average salaries for 
the seven universities are as follows: 


Average 
Salaries 
1900 1925 Increases 
Raescelives: .......... $3,115 $6,904 122 percent 
PEOLCOOOTS. .. .nic.c cose 2,791 5,318 87 percent 
Associate Professors .. 1,956 3,895 99 percent 
Assistant Professors .. 1,605 3,004 87 percent 


Maximum and minimum average salar- 
ies and increases are: 


Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Per Cent 
mum mum mum mum Increase 
1900 1900 1925 1925 Max. Min, 


Executives .$5,598 $2,050 $8,470 $5,562 208 0 
Professors . 4,002 1,958 7,008 4,550 161 44 
Assoc. Prof. 3,950 1,350 5,077 3,665 130 28 
Asst. Prof.. 2,351 1,412 4,000 2,642 199 44 

The examination of these statistics makes 
it clear that the economic position of pro- 
fessors in these universities is not nearly so 
good in relation to other members of the 
community as it was in 1900. While the 
income of citizens, on the average, has in- 
creased about 200 per cent, that of these 
professors has increased less than 100 per 
cent, in gold values. When we take account 
of the index numbers, the value of the 
salaries paid in 1925 was somewhat less 
than the value of the salaries paid to men 
of the same rank in 1900. 


~ 
Men of Science 


The first issue of the magazine, 
Journal of Social Psychology, ap- 
peared in February. This magazine 
under the direction of two able editors, 
John Dewey and Carl Murchison, will 
appear quarterly. The first issue con- 
tains eiglit articles. One of these, ““The 
Development of Men of Science,” will 
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interest the reader whether a psychol- 
ogist or not, for everyone has an opin- 
jon on the nature-nurture controversy. 

From the 1927 edition of American 
Men of Science Mr. Poffenberger 
chose the 1,195 members whose names 
are starred and who are engaged in 
the study of ten sciences and a samp- 
ling of 1,101 members from the non- 
starred group. He compares several 
items of information regarding these 
two groups of scientists: birthplace 
and its population, undergraduate col- 
lege, graduate school, shifts in occu- 
pation, age at which the degree was 
conferred, and age at which the scien- 
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tist’s name appeared in the list of sci- 
entists just mentioned. 

The author confesses to a tempta- 
tion to see in the predominance of one 
section of the country—North Atlan- 
tic and North Central—or of a few 
educational institutions some indica- 
tion of fundamental factors. He con- 
tinues: “The most significant discov- 
ery is that regarding age differences. 
The starred group seems to reach cer- 
tain landmarks on the road of achieve- 
ment earlier than the non-starred 
group. . . . Such precocity carries the 
implication of native rather than ac- 
quired factors.” 
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From January 14 to 16 the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges held its 
sixteenth annual meeting at the Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington. This Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1915 and is 
composed of more than four hundred 
undergraduate colleges. Its purpose 
is the promotion of higher education 
in all its forms in the member colleges 
and the prosecution of such plans as 
may make these institutions more effi- 
cient. These ends are accomplished 
through the annual conferences of the 
association; the publication of a quar- 
terly bulletin, containing significant 
contributions on problems of higher 
education; the work of various com- 
missions making studies in such fields 
as college architecture and instruction 
in fine arts; the enlistment and train- 
ing of college teachers; faculty and 
student scholarship; organization of 
the college curriculum; and the main- 
tenance of a research and information 
service at the main office. 

During the recent session the asso- 
ciation endorsed the Carnegie Report 
on College Athletics. A survey of the 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
was proposed to determine their meth- 
ods of encouraging intellectual life. 
The proposal suggested that a com- 
mission of three leading educators be 
appointed with an appropriation of ap- 
proximately $50,000 to finance the 
commission’s visitation of some four 
hundred undergraduate colleges. It 
was also recommended that a billion- 
dollar endowment fund for the small 
colleges of the United States be raised 
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under the auspices of the Association, 
The suggestion was made by A. N, 
Ward, president of Western Mary- 
land College. The proposal was re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 
Twenty colleges were admitted to 
membership. To be eligible, institu- 
tions must require 15 units for admis- 
sion and 120 semester hours for grad- 
uation. 

A study of the smaller college, its 
needs, its problems, and its place in the 
scheme of American higher education 
was proposed. A report was presented 
on the studies by the Association in 
the field of enlistment and training of 
college teachers and the resultant 
stimulating of interest in the whole 
subject of improvement of college 
teaching. 


Bennincron COLLEGE, a new won- 
en’s college to open its doors at Ben- 
nington, Vermont, next September, is 
completing plans to incorporate into 
its curriculum recently developed ex- 
perimental practices in higher educa- 
tion. Following the Meiklejohn plan 
at Wisconsin, the first two years will 
be devoted to introductory courses, 
one year each to the culture of a his- 
torical epoch. The last two years will 
be conducted after the Harvard con- 
centration plan, with a remission of 
routine duties and emphasis on 1n- 
dividual conferences in some of the 
four fields of science, literature, social 
studies, or fine arts. 

The students are to be grouped in 
small “houses,” and extra-curricular 
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activities are to be supervised and di- 
rected around these residence units. 
Admissions are to be selective, with 
limited enrollment, and tuition charges 
will be $850 to $900 to cover the cost 
of instruction. In order that students 
will not all be recruited from wealthy 
or moderately prosperous homes, a 
large number of scholarships are being 
made available. 


Durine the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York spent ap- 
proximately $7,700,000 in grants for 
professors’ pensions, library service, 
adult education, fine-arts education, 
research and publications, and other 
projects concerned directly or indi- 
rectly with education. 

Of this total $500,000 went to 
library service, $160,000 to adult 
education, and $50,000 to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for a study 
of the place of the social studies in 
elementary and secondary education 
by a commission headed by A. C. 
Krey, associate editor of this Journal. 


Two important changes in the regu- 
lations of the American Rhodes schol- 
arships have recently been announced 
by Frank Aydelotte, president of 
Swarthmore College and American 
secretary to the Rhodes trustees. Be- 
ginning this year, the United States 
will be divided into eight districts of 
six states each, and the thirty-two 
American scholarships assigned an- 
nually will be divided equally among 
these eight districts, making a quota of 
four scholarships for each. 

There will be an annual competi- 
tion in each state, and each committee 
will nominate two candidates to ap- 
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pear before the district committee. 
The district committee will then select 
from the twelve candidates nominated 
the four men to represent their dis- 
trict. The plan is being adopted be- 
cause it is felt that this greater flexi- 
bility will allow the scholarships to be 
distributed in accordance with the 
strength of the candidates, and also 
because it will be possible to include 
the candidates of every state every 
year rather than two years out of three 
as in the past. 

The second change in the regula- 
tions gives Rhodes scholars a wider 
choice as to the way in which they may 
use their third year. Rhodes scholars 
will be appointed for two years, and 
those who wish to take a third year 
will be expected to present a definite 
plan of study for the final year. It 
will be possible under this plan for 
scholars to take their third year im- 
mediately or to return to Oxford for 
it after a period of some years of work 
in their own country. They may also, 
if they choose, spend their third year 
in postgraduate work in any univer- 
sity of Great Britain or on the conti- 
nent of Europe, provided they comply 
with conditions approved by the 
Rhodes trustees. 


Recentry Mr. Frank, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, an- 
nounced before the Legislative Edu- 
cation Committee plans to discontinue 
the experimental college in the next 
few years and extend the results 
gained from its existence to the whole 
university. 

The experimental college is in its 
third year, and offers the first four 
semesters of university work. Classes 
are, for the most part, optional, the 
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first year being spent on a study of 
fifth century Athenian civilization, 
and the sophomore year on the United 
States. 


Lawrence Cotitece, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, on the first of February 
plans to establish a graduate school of 
pulp and paper chemistry, to be kn »wn 
as the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 
Appleton is located in the midst of a 
large number of paper and pulp man- 
ufacturing plants, and the institute 
will draw upon the experts now em- 
ployed in these plants in its graduate 
work. Tuition will be $200 a year. 
Otto Kress has been appointed director. 


Soupprementine its Bulletin Num- 
ber 23 on the athletic situation, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has just published 
Bulletin Number 24, a bibliography of 
literature concerned with all phases of 
athletics. The significant articles and 
books that have been written on the 
subject of school and college athletics 
in the United States are included in 
the 1,025 titles. W. Carson Ryan has 
summarized from his bibliography the 
following tendencies indicated by his 
reading: 

1. There is general acceptance of athletics as 
education. Once opposed, then tolerated, 
athletics have come to be regarded as an 
important part of the educational process 
at practically all levels, but especially for 
youth. 

2. Existing opposition to athletics is directed 
for the most part not at athletics per se, but 
at what are regarded as evils resulting from 
an exaggerated and commercialized athletics 
system, especially in intercollegiate football. 

3. Managed at first by undergraduates, ath- 
letics are found under various types of con- 
trol—alumni, faculty, student, and com- 
binations of these; it is now recognized that 
more and more the educational institution 
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—school or college—must exert itself to 
administer athletics educationally, with 
adequate student responsibility but freedom 
from outside non-educational control. 

4. The claim that athletics seriously interfere 
with scholarship apparently remains un- 
proved although there is some recent evi- 
dence that athletes do not reach fully the 
levels of intellectual attainment their in- 
herent ability would make possible. 

5. As to health, college athletes are found to 
have better life-expectancy than the gen- 
eral population, but no better than the col- 
lege population, which is itself a selected 
group, and not so good as that of college 
men of high scholarship rank. 

6. “More athletics rather than less athletics” is 
generally accepted as one of the remedies 
for athletics ills—that is, an opportunity for 
all youth to participate in athletics through 
intramural and similar activities provided 
as a regular part of the educational program. 

. Coaches and athletic directors are regarded 
as highly important teachers of youth, 
whose personal and professional qualifica- 
tions must be of the best, and who must 
understand how to teach, not dominate. 

8. School athletics are held to be even more 
specifically educational than athletics at the 
college level, and school authorities, public 
and private, are working on programs of 
play activities for all, that will include games 
and sports suited to the physical, social, and 
emotional needs of children at various ages 
and stages of development. 

9. Considerable difference of opinion prevails 
as to the desirability of inter-institutional 
athletic contests for girls and women, with 
a strong trend at present against such con- 
tests, notwithstanding the insistence of a 
small group that girls and women are as 
capable of athletic competition as boys and 
men and need it more. 

10. The ideal of sportsmanship is held aloft as 
one of the genuine values of school and col- 
lege athletics, of even world-wide signifi- 
cance; at the same time there is controversy 
over the traditional distinction between 
professionalism and amateurism. 
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‘bes tenth annual Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference will be held at the 
Ohio State University, April 3 to 5. 
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More than thirty well-known edu- 
cators from various parts of the Uni- 
ted States will address the conference. 
Among these will be F. P. Keppel, of 
the Carnegie Foundation; Robert M. 
Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Elton Mayo, of Harvard; 
Mark May, of Yale; F. G. Bonser, of 
Columbia; Scott Berry, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; H. H. Barrows, 
of the University of Chicago; Arthur 
J. Klein, chief of the Division of 
Higher Education of the Bureau of 
Education, who on July first joins the 
faculty of Ohio State University; 
Harold O. Rugg, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Arthur Compton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; E. P. Cubberley, 
of Stanford University; and Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, secretary of the Interior 
and president of Stanford University. 


Ar its January meeting the Board of 
Trustees of Rutgers University estab- 
lished an office of educational research 
charged with the function of studying 
the needs of New Jersey as to higher 
education. It will be the special func- 
tion of this department, which will 
be under the direction of Carl R. 
Woodward, assistant to the President, 
to prepare information on specific sub- 
jects which may be used by the trus- 
tees and administrative officers in de- 
termining future lines of development 
at the University, and to keep on file 
information concerning educational 
studies conducted in all departments. 


dosans Rowtanp ANGELL, of Yale 
University, has announced that 
through the largess of Edward 
Stephen Harkness, a new housing 
quadrangle system is planned for the 
university. It is rumored that Mr. 
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Harkness has given Yale $20,000,000 
for this project to balance his similar 
gift last year to Harvard. 

The new halls to be built in the 
quadrangle system will serve to meet 
the housing needs of undergraduates. 
Each quadrangle, with attractive 
lounges and dining halls, will house 
from two hundred to two hundred 
fifty students. President Angell, in 
announcing the gift, characterized the 
plan as “of epoch-making significance 
in the future life of the undergradu- 
ate, strengthening and enriching the 
whole range of his educational oppor- 
tunities—intellectual, physical, and 
social.” 


Tue University of Michigan has re- 
cently announced a six-year combina- 
tion law course leading to degrees in 
both engineering and law. The first 
three years will be devoted to tech- 
nical studies, and the last three to law. 
At the end of the fourth year a degree, 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering, 
will be given, to be followed by the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws at the 
completion of the six-year course. It 
is felt that this new type of course will 
help meet the growing demand for 
lawyers with engineering training in 
patent law, corporation law, public 
utilities, and in technical and business 
organizations. 


Tue 1930 meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools will be held at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, March 18 to 
21. The tentative program recently 
announced will include reports on: 
The Success of High-School Graduates in 
College 
A Comprehensive Statistical Report on the 
Secondary Schools 
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College-Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish 

Science Teaching 
Schools 

Experimental Work in Secondary Edu- 
cation 

The Status of Athletics in Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 

The Minimum Library Standards for 
High Schools 


in North Central 


Iw his annual report to the overseers 
of Harvard University, President 
A. Lawrence Lowell again suggested 
consideration of the one-game football 
schedule for Harvard. He wrote: 


Recreation and competitive sports are excellent, 
nay indispensable, in the training of youth; and 
intercollegiate contests are valuable, if not 
essential, in keeping up the general interest in 
sports of this kind, but they may be overdone. 
. . - The Greeks thought one great contest of 
a kind in a year enough to sustain ardor in 
athletics. May it not be that a single intercol- 
legiate meet in each sport would do the same? 


Dean Hersert E. Hawkes, of Co- 
lumbia College, has recently an- 
nounced a change in the modern- 
language requirements for the bache- 
lor’s degree at Columbia. Under the 
new plan the undergraduate may 
fulfill the language requirements for 
a bachelor’s degree in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: by offering one year of 
college Latin or Greek combined with 
the equivalent of two years of college 
French or German; by offering two 
years of college French or German 
with the same amount of any other 
language. Formerly three years of 
either French, German, or Spanish 
were required. 

“Tn the revised curriculum,” Dean 
Hawkes announced, “French and Ger- 
man are placed in a class by them- 
selves as far as modern languages are 
concerned. Spanish and Italian are 
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now placed on equal terms. The richer 
literature and greater cultural and 
economic value of the former lan- 
guages justify our rating.” 

The purpose of Columbia College, 
especially in modern languages, will 
be to give the student a sufficient 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
several languages to enable him to fol- 
low his own scholarly inclinations and 
to satisfy his personal needs without 


difficulty. 


Tus trustees of Mills College, Oak- 
land, California, have recently com- 
mitted themselves to raise four million 
dollars, two millions for buildings and 
a like sum for the endowment of in- 
structors’ salaries and students’ schol- 
arships and fellowships. In the pro- 
posed building program are included 
an administration building, an aca- 
demic building providing classrooms 
and department offices, a library, a 
science building, the completion of the 
present art building, an infirmary, and 
a new residence hall. 


The University of Michigan has 
adopted a plan of deferred fraternity 
pledging and initiation to go into effect 
September 1, 1931. After that date 
no Freshman will be eligible to be 
pledged to a fraternity or to board in 
a fraternity house until his second 
semester in residence at the university, 
and then only in the event that he 
shall have earned during the previous 
semester a minimum of eleven hours 
credit and 15 honor points. Further- 
more no student will be eligible for 
initiation until the beginning of his 
sophomore year, and then only in the 
event that he shall have earned a min- 
imum of twenty-six hours of credit 
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with an average grade of C, and shall 
not have been on the warned or pro- 
bation lists. 

The plan is meeting bitter opposi- 
tion on the part of the fifty-seven fra- 
ternities at the University of Michi- 
gan. The opposition is being led by 
the Michigan Daily, the campus un- 
dergraduate newspaper, which takes 
the position that without the ordinary 
income from Freshmen, fraternities 
will not be able to meet running ex- 
penses, not to mention payments on 
mortgages, furnishings, and other in- 
stallment obligations. 


Tue University of Oregon has re- 
cently organized a personnel bureau 
designed primarily to assist students 
in their selection of courses and to 
advise them on their many problems. 
Special attention is paid to students 
who are rated in the highest ten per 
cent and the lowest ten per cent of the 
enrollment. Included in the program 
is a freshman orientation week, an 
honors system, and work with the stu- 
dents who are self-supporting. 


On February 22, Yale University, 
for the seventeenth time, will enter- 
tain its alumni on what is called the 
Annual Alumni University Day. In 
contrast to an athletic reunion, Alumni 
University Day has been established 
to acquaint the graduates of Yale Uni- 
ersity with the intellectual progress of 
the university. At this year’s meeting, 
President Angell will discuss develop- 
ments of the last year and particularly 
emphasize the new quadrangle system 
made possible by the gift of Edward 
S. Harkness. During the morning, 
graduates will visit classrooms and 
laboratories of the university where 
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many will have an opportunity to sit 
in classes taught by the same instruc- 
ors under whom they studied while 
students. 


Turrton for all graduate and profes- 
sional schools at the University of 
Chicago will be increased, beginning 
with the summer quarter. Tuition in 
the Graduate Schools of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science will be increased from 
$70 to $100 per quarter; tuition in the 
Law and Medical Schools will be in- 
creased from $100 to $125 per quar- 
ter; but tuition for undergraduates re- 
mains $100 per quarter. It is an- 
nounced that the purpose of these in- 
creases is to provide for the improve- 
ment of instruction and of research 
facilities in the schools affected. 


Tue American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, in response to a na- 
tional demand, last year instituted an 
appointment service for members of 
the Association. Beginning its second 
year, the Association is calling the at- 
tention of its members to the compre- 
hensiveness of the service and the fact 
that it is a non-profit making organi- 
zation seeking to serve university 
people who want to be in touch with 
opportunities in their fields. 


A ptan for the reorganization of the 
undergraduate division of Clark Uni- 
versity has been proposed by the presi- 
dent, Wallace W. Atwood. He would 
continue the present general cultural 
course for the first two years and dur- 
ing the junior and senior years would 
have the students specialize for a pro- 
fession. He would further depart- 
mentalize Clark University with a 
separate dean for each department, 
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thus hoping to give the student a defi- 
nite objective in his collegiate career 
as opposed to the cultural, but other- 
wise aimless, liberal-arts course. In 
brief, he would abandon the tradi- 
tional liberal-arts course and prepare 
the students for law, medicine, science, 
or the academic professions. Mr. At- 
wood expects to place his plan first 
before the University Senate and then 
before the faculty. 


Des Mores University, Baptist 
denominational college, has been 
ordered sold to satisfy a $225,000 
mortgage held by a bank of St. Louis. 
Claims of twenty-nine intervenors will 
be satisfied out of property not cov- 
ered by the mortgage. Certain endow- 
ment funds owned by the school were 
exempted from seizure but will be 
taken in charge by the receiver along 
with other unencumbered property 
and accounts. Last year a controversy 
on a religious problem, it will be re- 
called, upset the stability of this insti- 
tution. 


Marsuatt S. Brown, dean of the 
faculties of New York University, in 
his annual report on the College of 
Dentistry of that institution recently 
observed that New York City is fast 
becoming the center for dental educa- 
tion in the United States. He also 
remarked that 

the dental profession—or perhaps more 
properly those interested in dental educa- 
tion—have been discussing for several years 
the question whether dentistry should con- 
tinue as a separate profession or as a spe- 
cialized branch of the profession of medi- 
cine. There can be no question that the 
majority of men in the profession prefer to 
see dentistry remain an independent pro- 
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fession and that the majority of the dental 
schools of the country hold a like opinion. 


Tue faculty committee of the West- 
ern Conference has recently removed 
the University of Iowa from the sus- 
pension list. The committee did not, 
however, remove from the suspension 
list the eleven Iowa athletes who were 
named as receiving benefits from an 
alleged illegal trust fund. Iowa teams 
in the near future will participate 
again in Western Conference athletics. 
The Daily Iowan, commented: “Iowa 
City received the tidings without en- 
thusiasm and with a touch of skep- 
ticism.” 


An endowment of $15,000,000 has 
recently been raised for the six Ameri- 
can colleges in the Near East. One of 
these colleges is located in Greece, one 
in Bulgaria, one in Syria, and three in 
Turkey. The raisers of the fund 
stressed in their campaign not only the 
value of the colleges’ Christian educa- 
tion but also-the importance of de- 
veloping understanding of America in 
these countries. 


O interest to higher education are 
the recently compiled data concerning 
the most heavily endowed educational 
institutions in the United States. Fol- 
lowing are the big ten among the en- 
dowed universities: 


it eee $82,820,000 
ee eee 69,550,071 
a er eesiv. 460308 58,024,059 
OS 43,409,467 
Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology...... 29,750,000 
Leland Stanford, Jr.... 28,917,532 
Johns Hopkins........ 24,923,795 
SE og os eee ne os 24,500,000 
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DEVELOPMENT of out- 
Acai importance in higher 

education in the past ten years 
has been the growing emphasis upon 
individualized instruction. Discontent- 
ed with the limitations of the lecture- 
recitation system of college teaching, 
many educators have urged the pro- 
motion of teaching methods which 
would stress individual rather than 
group performance. Among the inno- 
vations that have followed from this 
spreading point of view have been 
honors courses at Swarthmore, Smith, 
and elsewhere, the co-operative plans 
at Cincinnati and Antioch, the tutorial 
plan at Harvard, and numerous other 
less elaborate programs. Among these 
latter is the technique developed by 
Professor Whetzel of Cornell for 
teaching plant pathology, a descrip- 
tion of which from Professor Whet- 
zel’s pen we are publishing in this 
issue. 

It is especially to be hoped that this 
Cornell experiment may lead to simi- 
lar ventures at Cornell and elsewhere. 
The immediate need in higher educa- 
tion is more experimentation. The old 
methods need re-evaluation. New 
methods need to be devised and 
stacked up against older methods. 
And both the old and the new need 
to be weighed by the best-known ex- 
perimental and statistical devices. 

The importance of carefully con- 
trolled experiments cannot be too 
urgently stressed. Professor Whetzel’s 
description of his method is vital and 
dramatic, and the testimony of his 


students is so vigorously enthusiastic 
that there can be no question that his 
plan is an improvement of consider- 
able importance over the orthodox 
method of teaching botany. Yet in the 
long run measurement will determine 
whether the new shall succeed the old 
or whether the old shall live on. Pro- 
fessor Whetzel’s enthusiasm needs 
now to be taken over by many in- 
vestigators who not only share his con- 
viction that students should be taught 
as individuals but who also have an 
urge to accumulate an array of evi- 
dence to bear out the contention. That 
these investigators will present them- 
selves one can hardly doubt in reading 
Dr. Whetzel’s vivid review of his 
work. It is confidentially to be ex- 
pected, moreover, that before long 
experiments built after the Cornell 
model will produce evidence of large 
importance in educational theory. 


UCH in the public mind are the 

findings of the MHuddleson 
study at Minnesota which demonstra- 
ted that under some conditions the 
results of work with large classes are 
as valuable as those with small classes. 
Fortunately, however, the issue is by 
no means finally and completely de- 
cided, and the immediate future 
should see many investigations estab- 
lished to attack the problem from 
different angles. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
recall Professor Agassiz’s method of 
teaching. Famed for many Harvard 
generations as one of the greatest 
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teachers of all times, Agassiz em- 
ployed an individualistic method not 
unlike that described by Professor 
Whetzel. In his Harvard Memories, 
President Eliot relates the following 
episode as descriptive of the Agassiz 
technique. 

“William Sturgis Bigelow, son of 
the eminent surgeon, Henry J. Bige- 
low, went through the Medical School 
between 1871 and 1874, but at grad- 
uation was not sure that he wished to 
be a doctor or a surgeon. One day he 
said to his father: ‘I want to study 
some more natural history before I 
decide to be a practicing physician. I 
want to go to Professor Agassiz’s lab- 
oratory and study under him.’ His 
father thought that the son’s scheme 
was foolish, but that he had better try 
it. So young Bigelow forthwith en- 
tered Professor Agassiz’s laboratory. 
On the first day there Agassiz gave 
him a trilobite and said to him: ‘Look 
carefully at this trilobite, and describe 
in this notebook everything you can 
see in that fossil.? He said nothing 
more, and young Bigelow worked all 
the morning on those directions. In 
the afternoon Agassiz appeared again 
at Bigelow’s desk, and remarked: 
‘That’s pretty good so far; but you 
haven’t finished by any means. Go 
right on.? Young Bigelow put in all 
the afternoon. The next morning 
Agassiz came in again and remarked: 
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‘Bigelow, you are getting on. Keep 
right at it.’ 

“When Friday evening came, 
young Bigelow went home to his fath- 
er’s house. In answer to the question: 
‘What have you been doing in 
Agassiz’s laboratory?’ the young man 
described the process he had been 
through. ‘What,’ said Dr. Bigelow, 
‘No books?’——‘None!’—‘No instruc- 
tion?’ —‘None.’—‘Nothing else said?’ 
‘Nothing.’—‘Well,’ said the father, 
‘That is exactly the way a puppy has 
to learn how to live and get his living.’ 
True, but he should have added that 
what a puppy learns he learns very 
well, and that the teaching method 
which Agassiz followed is the only 
way to teach thoroughly any natural 
science.” 

It is easy enough, of course, to 
quote the masters in defense of any 
possible position, but in Professor 
Whetzel’s scheme of managing his 
laboratory we have a modern instance 
of a hoary pedagogical truth. The de- 
luge of students upon the colleges 
during the last three decades has 
brought methods of mass education 
which often do not challenge students’ 
powers or energize their faculties. The 
evils of large-scale production seem 
likely only to be counteracted by more 
and better methods of individualized 
instruction. 
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A Philosophic Landmark 


THe Quest For Certainty, by John 


Dewey. New York: Minton, Balch 
and Company, 1929. xi+ 313 pp. 
$4.00. 


This volume is based on the Gifford 
Lectures given by Dr. Dewey at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in the spring of 1929. 
It is an extended presentation of his experi- 
mental theory of thinking and knowledge. 
His point of departure is the proposition— 
from which the title of the book is derived 
—that the hazards and vicissitudes of life 
inevitably impel man to engage in the quest 
for certainty. ‘This demand for certainty 
explains man’s predilection for a realm 
from which these disturbing traits are 
barred. On the level of religion the quest 
for certainty has led to the traditional doc- 
trine of heaven; on the level of science it 
has inspired a conception of reality such as 
is typified by the traditional doctrine of 
changeless atoms. 

Multitudinous forms of this belief that 
reality in its essence is something fixed and 
unchangeable are found along the whole 
weary trail of human development. ‘They 
all rest on a misunderstanding of the na- 
ture and function of thought or concepts 
in experience. When it is said that water 
consists of hydrogen and oxygen, all that 
we are entitled to infer from this is that 
certain things can be done with water, or 
that certain things may be expected from it. 
The chemical formula is just a convenient 
tool or handy device for the utilization of 
previous discoveries. Water does not cease 
to be water merely because we have found 
out certain things about it. For most of us, 
however, the tradition of the past, with its 
dead weight of accumulated habits, is too 
overpowering. Knowledge is not just an 
instrument for dealing with present exper- 


ience, but is rather a mode of access to an 
antecedent reality which stands in a relation 
of contrast to the world of everyday exper- 
ience. We are all familiar with the ghostly 
skeleton so painstakingly constructed by sci- 
ence and offered to us, without flesh or 
blood or sensuous covering, as the “real” 
world. This mode of procedure explains 
why we emerge with a world in which 
man is the helpless creature of circum- 
stance. It explains also why men, ordinar- 
ily not deficient in a sense of humor, can 
gravely maintain that the water which we 
drink and with which we wash our faces 
is “really” not water at all, but something 
that does not have the slightest resemblance 
to the properties of water. 

This is the kind of result that may be 
expected when we regard knowledge as a 
“constitutive” and not as an “instrumental” 
thing. The assumption that knowledge 
gives us a reality that is set over against the 
world of sense-perception has been an ob- 
stacle to science, to social development, and 
to religion. Newton’s justification for the 
doctrine of atoms was that the doctrine was 
necessary in order that “nature may be last- 
ing.” The universe would dissolve into 
chaos without them and certainty would 
be impossible. As Dr. Dewey comments: 
Metaphysical fears rather than any experi- 
mental evidence determined the nature of 
the fundamental assumptions of Newton re- 
garding atoms (p. 118). 

This new approach, as the author indi- 
cates, may rightly be called a “Copernican 
revolution.” It provides a basis for a new 
logic, for a new theory of values, and for a 
new interpretation of the relation between 
science and religion. It discourages at- 
tempts to find remedies for human ills by 
short cuts, but at the same time it gives new 
encouragement to the faith that the exercise 
of intelligence can remove mountains and 
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that the basis of certainty must be sought 
in man’s power to control his environment. 
In a word, the book is a challenge to all 
our traditional ways of thinking. Students 
of Dewey will find the fundamental idea 
more or less familiar, but it is presented here 
in detail and with such a variety of applica- 
ticn that the volume may be regarded as a 
landmark in philosophic thinking. It is a 
notable book by a noted thinker and per- 
haps—who knows—is the foreshadowing 
of a transformation in our whole intellec- 
tual and spiritual outlook. 
Boyp H. BopE 
Ohio State University 


Culture Versus Education 


THE MEANING OF CULTURE, by John 
Cowper Powys. New York: W. W. 
Norton Company, 1929. ix + 275 pp. 
$3.00. 

“The whole purpose and end of culture 
is a thrilling happiness”; “culture and 
self-control are synonymous terms”; “to 
be a cultured person is to be a person with 
some kind of original philosophy”—these 
are passing flashes from the vivid presenta- 
tion here made from a pre-eminently indi- 
vidualistic point of view. The chief thing 
that the cultured person must not be is cruel. 
He may be—indeed he is here recom- 
mended to be—ironically hypocritical. He 
may enjoy all manner of comical and con- 
temptuous characterizations of his contem- 
poraries, but this must be done in the privacy 
of his own consciousness. To the subjects 
of his contempt he must appear an appre- 
ciative onlooker. All that he really owes 
to his fellows is money and consideration. 
He gives them money, he listens to their 
chatter, and passes on, happy in his own 
isolation. 

You are not to imagine that Mr. Powys 
plays the superior person. Pedantry and 
priggishness are his pet aversions. His width 
of view is so marked, his sincerity is so 
obvious that his readers, while being irri- 
tated all along the line, cannot but be at- 
tracted, and up to a certain point convinced. 
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The most sacred things are treated in a 
bright—not flippant—way, yet under the 
writer’s spell, the readers make no protest. 
No doubt Mr. Powys makes a rather heavy 
demand on the readers’ paid-up capital in 
the way of reading. Not all of them will 
have the necessary acquaintance with the 
Russian novelists—Dostoievsky, in particu- 
lar—and the latest high-class fiction to meet 
the needs of this treatise. But the author 
is generous enough to allow each of his 
readers to make up a five-foot book shelf of 
his own. For the essence of culture is to be 
oneself, to have an isolated personality that 
is true to itself, and despises without show- 
ing it—that would be cruel—all the rest of 
humanity. Mr. Powys sets the cultured 
man over against the merely educated man 
whom he places on a much lower plane. 
Culture annihilates time and space and en- 
ables its possessor to make a private universe 
of his own, within which he lives and ap- 
plies the Horatian odi profanum vulgus to 
the cultures of all contemporaries. But he 
allows them to do the same by him. Who 
shall decide between this factitious cultural 
isolation and that compulsory publicity 
under which John Dewey is telling us that 
we must all live today? 
Sir JoHn ApAms 


Troubles 


COUNSELING THE COLLEGE STUDENT, by 
Helen D. Bragdon. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1929. xi-+ 162 pp. $2.50. 

Although Miss Bragdon has limited her 
collection of data to colleges for women, 
the results of her studies are useful gener- 
ally. In eight well-ordered chapters she 
has brought together a considerable amount 
of the matters that, fancied or real, trouble 
the college student. Her report further 
exemplifies the common belief that informa- 
tion bearing on any single person may find 
its repository in all places frequented by him. 
The more usual are listed, but it is obvious 
from her study that no single counselor may 
ever hope to co-ordinate all essential data 
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about even one case. Apparently also she 
has not found that any particular behavior 
forms are evidences of the numerous “prob- 
lems” listed. 

Doubtless she would agree that all of us 
have our troubles. The prime question, 
after experimentally uncovering them, as 
the author has so skillfully done, is whether 
they do not have their own solution in 
several major objectives. A strong desire 
for one of several larger purposes seemingly 
might reduce many of these “troubles” to 
a minor position. Is or is not the college 
student ready for handling his “problems?” 
Miss Bragdon indirectly, rather than with 
full awareness, puts this question to us. 

Besides being well written and skillfully 
arranged, the added emphasis that “things 
are not always what they seem,” the out- 
line on types of interviews and its techniques 
together with the discussion of substitutes 
for interviews, and the chapter on co-ordi- 
nation are of special value. 

Regretfully it must be admitted, with the 
author in full agreement I take it, we are 
still in the survey stage of counseling. It 
is still too difficult, too dubious, too danger- 
ous to think measurable good comes from 
the process. We still look for proof. Never- 
theless, Miss Bragdon has done counseling 
good service. 

CLARENCE STONE YOAKUM 
Northwestern University 


Integrity 
EpucaTIONAL Issues AND UNITY oF Ex- 
PERIENCE, by Ephriam V. Sayers. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929. viit+t 113 pp. $1.50. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University 
Contributions to Education, No. 357) 
Critical study of the fundamental beliefs 
upon which educational theories and prac- 
tices are based, is seriously needed. Con- 
flicts in such beliefs are a direct challenge 
to the investigator, because they are evi- 
dence of waste in educational procedure. 
A conflict of this kind arises when one phase 
of a unitary process is separated from others 
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by the special emphasis given to it. The 
true and harmonious relationship of this 
isolated phase with others is then lost be- 
cause this relationship can be found only in 
the process of which they are all compo- 
nents. Freed from regulation by such rela- 
tionships, the meaning of the isolated phase 
is liable to perversion. As a result of such 
perverted meanings, conflicts arise in theory 
and practice. 

Mr. Sayers’ book is, therefore, timely 
and valuable. He has made a large sam- 
pling of textbooks and preferred readings 
representing the general educational theory 
used in undergraduate courses of schools 
belonging to the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. In these books and 
articles he found twenty prima facie issues 
underlying “significant contrasts in educa- 
tional thought,” which he presents with 
appropriate quotations. —Two examples of 
these issues are: “Shall we give the language 
arts and arithmetic the dominant position 
in the elementary school, or subordinate 
them to social activities?” “Shall we think 
of subject matter primarily as something to 
be learned, or as something to be used?” 

Mr. Sayers then introduces the concept 
of “wholeness” from the points of view of 
philosophy, instrumental logic, biology, 
physiology, and psychology. In the “in- 
tegrity of experience,” regarded psycholog- 
ically, he finds the opposing factors of the 
educational conflicts reconciled as mere 
aspects of a unitary process which have 
been more or less separated from this proc- 
ess by undue emphasis upon them. The 
book concludes with seven basic principles 
of educational method, such as “all activity 
is adjustive,” “the unit of learning and 
teaching is the individual adjustive experi- 
ence,” and “individual integration means 
social integration.” 

This book, which reveals good scholar- 
ship and an intimate acquaintance with edu- 
cational problems, is valuable especially to 
advanced students who are familiar with 
the fundamental concepts of psychology. 

J. H. Coursautt 
University of Missouri 
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Persistence 


ACADEMIC Procress, by Harold A. Ed- 
gerton and Herbert A. Toops. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1929. 
x + 150 pp. $1.50. 


In this monograph the authors have pre- 
pared an excellent statistical study of a four- 
year follow-up of the Freshmen entering 
Ohio State University in 1923. The book 
is devoted to a detailed study of the per- 
sistence and elimination of the students in 
six of the chief colleges of the university. 
From a statistical standpoint the work has 
been done with thoroughness and care. 

The academic records of a total of 
1,958 students were carefully followed 
through the four years from 1923 to 1928. 
This method is clearly the only adequate 
procedure for the study of problems of 
persistence and elimination, and the pains- 
taking work of the authors has resulted in 
the most reliable information on these ques- 
tions yet available anywhere. 

As an example of the type of the find- 
ings, we cite some of the results from the 
College of Engineering. Of the 350 Fresh- 
men who entered in 1923, only 27 per cent 
completed 12 quarters (normal) work in 
four years, while only 13 per cent were 
graduated in the four years. The writers 
conclude that the average student cannot 
complete the engineering curriculum in 
four years of three quarters each. Again, 
we find that the most intelligent 10 per 
cent of the students accomplish from 1.7 
to 2.3 times as much as the least intelligent 
10 per cent of the students. These and 
similar facts are highly significant for the 
college administrator. 

This monograph will be difficult for the 
administrator to read because of the large 
mass of statistical detail. Thus, although 
full of very important data, it is rather 
tedious reading even for a statistician. The 
tables and charts are good, but the book 
would have been improved if these had 
been scattered through the text instead of 
bunched at the end of chapters. Regression 
equations, such as those on page 72, should 
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have been supplemented by the errors of 
estimate, to assist in a clearer interpretation 
than that made by the authors. These lim- 
itations, however, detract little from a very 
significant statistical contribution. 
Karu J. Houzincer 
University of Chicago 


English 
InpivipuaL INsTRUCTION IN ENGLIsH 

Composition, by Stephen Dewitt Ste- 

phens. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 

sity Press, 1928. xiii + 150 pp. $2.50. 

The use of the term “individual instruc- 
tion” is attended by the dangers of vague 
understanding. Mr. Stephens has made the 
pertinent observation that “individual in- 
struction is merely the present manifestation 
of the development of method.” Thus it 
is related more directly to elements of the 
learning situation than to the subject-matter 
itself. A group of learners may, through 
properly directed interests and activities, 
master the same content; but the method 
of individual instruction seeks to free the 
student as fully as possible “from the rate of 
progress set by the group.” “Successive 
theories of psychology and the parallel the- 
ories of method,” says the author “have 
more and more indicated that the pupil must 
be met on the level of his needs and taught 
by the instrument of his own activity.” 

An interesting review of the various 
plans designed to further individual instruc- 
tion in school training is given in the earlier 
part of the book. ‘These plans include the 
St. Louis promotion plan, the Elizabeth 
plan, the Cleveland plan, the Pueblo plan, 
the Winnetka plan, the Dalton plan, and 
others. In the next section of the book the 
author emphasizes the influence of modern 
psychology on the development of modern 
method. The technique of individual in- 
struction, he believes, is an inevitable out- 
growth of the evolution of the psychology 
of thought. “As patterns for the pupils’ 
thinking, they [individual instruction les- 
sons] attempt to set the situation and to 
guide the choice of responses to that situa- 
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tion toward desirable ends of the educative 
activity.” 

The remaining sections are devoted to a 
discussion of the elements of the learning 
situation, types of situations as illustrated 
by sample assignments taken from indi- 
vidual instruction sheets, and visible tenden- 
cies revealed by the instructional material 
examined. The sample assignments quoted 
are all in the field of English composition. 
But the focus of interest in the book rests 
upon the more general topic of the develop- 
ment of individual instruction as an aspect 
of method in school training, the illustrative 
references to composition being secondary 
and incidental. 

Roy Ivan JOHNSON 
Harris Teachers College 


In the Lay Magazines 
C. W. Hatt 


“How Colleges Rob Men of Priceless 
Years,” by M. K. Wisehart, American 
Magazine, February, 1930. 

Edward W. Berry, the degreeless dean 
of Johns Hopkins, educated himself in the 
field of geology by informal, but doubtless 
efficient means. His success was recognized 
at Johns Hopkins by promotion from assist- 
ant to instructor, to associate professor, to 
full professor, and finally to dean. Naturally 
he has his own ideas of what educatian is 
and how it should be attained. According 
to Dean Berry, “The student’s mind can 
be trained as well—better, I believe—by 
working on what he is interested in and is 
going to use later in life than by working 
on distasteful subjects for which he will 
later have no use.” 

The curriculum of today has accumu- 
lated debris for the past three or four hun- 
dred years. One of the inheritances from 
the sixteenth century is the idea that it 
should take four years to complete a college 
course. At Johns Hopkins, students who 
are properly prepared and possessed of the 
potential ability to carry on are admitted to 
graduate work at the end of the sophomore 
year. 
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“Mr. Jefferson’s University,” by Emily 
Clark, American Mercury, February, 
1930. 

The fear is expressed that the university 
founded by Jefferson will succumb to edu- 
cational modernity. Its freedom of choice 
of subjects, its failure to take “athletic 
championships” seriously, and the fewer 
spectacular students produced all mark the 
University of Virginia as “less collegiate 
than any American university.” But there 
is “grave doubt as to whether Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s happiest form of self-expression, far 
truer as well as far more lovely than the 
Declaration of Independence, can remain 
intact in its essence.” 


“College Here and Abroad,” by John 
Erskine, World’s Work, February, 
1930. 


“Exactly how much should higher edu- 
cation contribute to material success, how 
much to ‘the good life?’ ” Professor Ersk- 
ine attempts to answer this question by con- 
trasting American and European education. 
The two social systems are entirely differ- 
ent. The object of European education is 
to “supply the members of the different 
social categories with the culture proper to 
their class and to keep them in that class.” 
On the other hand, the object of American 
education is to “enable every citizen to rise 
above his class.” 

America is far ahead of Europe in apply- 
ing scientific discoveries to the practical 
purposes of life. In America, “every dis- 
covery in science or any other field carries 
with it automatically an obligation to de- 
velop it and make it available for society 
at large.” In thus shaping our education 
toward the goals of practical results 
we have lost sight to a large extent of that 
satisfaction in the mere play of the mind which 
characterizes the education of the fortunate 
classes of Europe. 

We shall undoubtedly keep our ideal of social 
advancement for all classes, and that ideal will 
continue to influence our educational program; 
if we should, however, add to the ideal of 


social advance the ideal of human wisdom, we 
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might turn to good account some of the re- 

sources of European education which we now 

neglect. 

“Women’s Colleges and Race Extinction,” 
by Henry T. Moore, Scribner's Maga- 
zine, March, 1930. 

The president of Skidmore College 
answers the article by Henry R. Carey in 
the North American for December, en- 
titled “Sterilizing the Fittest.” He admits 
that there may be considerable truth in 
Carey’s charges, but he suggests that cur- 
riculum modifications may be the remedy. 
The situation at Skidmore College, where 
fine arts, music, home economics, secre- 
tarial science, nursing, and health are 
offered in conjunction with academic work, 
seems to be somewhat different from that 
at the traditional women’s colleges. Figures 
are presented which show that the younger 
graduates in the fine-arts groups marry 45 
per cent more frequently than the A.B. 
graduates. 

Meanwhile we are led, if not to a conclusion, 
at least to an interesting speculation concerning 
the function of art in the education of women, 
its relation to their satisfaction in life and to 
the propagation of the race. Since the art 
interest of women leads so naturally to concern 
about beautiful household arrangement, well- 
designed dress, and well-bred manners, as well 
as to good taste in pictures and music, we are 
led to wonder whether this interest in its 
broadest sense, the enthusiasm for beauty and 
order, the feeling for balance and proportion, 
should not be made the corner-stone of sex 
differentiation in higher education. 


“Go to the Ant, Thou Sluggard,” by Ed- 
gar W. Knight, Scribner's Magazine, 
February, 1930. 

Those who would scorn the summer ses- 
sion of the American university are not 
acquainted with its fine record of achieve- 
ments. 

Somewhat in contrast to many students who 
attend the regular semesters, most of these in 
the summer session seem to know what they are 
about; and they go about it with intelligence, 
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despatch, and industry. ... The courses 
generally correspond strictly in standard to 
those given during the regular academic terms, 
. . « The teachers are the best that the insti- 
tution can recruit from its own staff and from 
sister universities. 

The reports that the summer session is an 
unorthodox and jerry-built makeshift and suf- 
fers from weaknesses that the regular academic 
periods are not called upon to bear, are the 
weak inventions of education snobs and slug- 
gards. For like Boston and Chautauqua the 
summer session has become almost a state of 
mind. Agassiz, Miller, and Vincent, the found- 
ers of this remarkable institution, knew their 
proverbs, 


“Books and the Nation,” by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe, Scribner's Magazine, 
March, 1930. 

This extremely interesting report shows 
how the Library of Congress is extending 
its resources and influence and creating a 
center of learning which is attracting more 
and more research scholars. Endowments 
and grants are providing for the establish- 
ment of chairs which are to be filled by 
experts in the interpretation of collections. 
Five of these chairs have already been pro- 
vided. In addition, eight consultants in 
various fields have been appointed. The 
possibilities for research under the guidance 
of a corps of experts are promising. 


“Oxford Is Rather Better,” by H. L. Pux- 
ley, Outlook and Independent, January 
15, 1930. 

A graduate of Oxford, who is now at 
Yale, in a friendly spirit compares the two 
institutions. He feels that the opportunity 
for the student to discuss problems of their 
own selection among themselves which is 
offered in the English college is of utmost 
importance. The broader education which 
the American system offers may be offset 
by its superficiality. However, the more 
efficient management of the American uni- 
versity promises greater progress than does 
the laissez faire attitude of the English in- 
stitution. 
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